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PREFACE. 


It has often been said that the Eastern Church has no 
history independently of the State; and this is so far 
true, that during long periods the annals of that Com- 
munion have little else to show than lists of patriarchs. 
At the same time, at certain intervals episodes of great 
interest and importance occur, and from first to last the 
influence of the Church on the social and religious life 
of the Eastern Empire is a subject well worthy of study. 
To relate, however briefly, those episodes, and to trace 
the working of that influence, is the object of the pre- 
sent volume. The early period, that of the first four 
General Councils, belongs to the history of the Church 
at large, and therefore is only touched upon here as far 
as subsequent events depended upon it; it is the later, 
or Byzantine, age of the Hastern Church which we 
have especially to consider. 

The works which I have used in compiling this 
volume, and to which I desire here to express my 
obligation, are the following: Gibbon’s ‘Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire;’ Finlay’s ‘ History of 
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Greece ;’ Neander’s ‘ Church History ;’ Milman’s ‘ His- 
tory of Christianity to the Extinction of Paganism,’ and 
‘History of Latin Christianity ;’ Stanley’s ‘ Lectures on 
the Eastern Church ;’ Neale’s ‘ History of the Holy 
Eastern Church ;’ Krause, ‘ Die Byzantiner des Mittel- 
alters;? Rambaud, ‘L’Empire Grec au Dixiéme Siécle;’ 
Leger, ‘ Cyrille et Méthode ;’ Jiregek, ‘Geschichte der 
Bulgaren;’ Mouravieff, ‘History of the Church of 
Russia;’ ‘Edinburgh Review,’ vol. 107, art. ‘The 
Eastern Church ;’ ‘Christian Remembrancer,’ vol. 10, 
art. ‘History of the Church in Russia,’ and vol. 42, 
art. ‘More Studies of the Hastern Church;’ and the 
Dictionaries of Christian Biography and Christian An- 
tiquities. I have also availed myself of some of my 
own writings. 

The subject is a large one, and can only be treated 
superficially in a work of this size. It presents us also 
from time to time with problems of some difficulty and 
intricacy ; but these are worthy of attention even from 
the point of view of general history and modern politics, 
for they are more closely connected with the ‘ Eastern 
Question’ than is generally supposed. In speaking of 
the Hastern Church I have endeavoured to represent it 
truthfully, neither exaggerating its faults, nor painting 
an ideal picture. My hope is that even this slight con- 
tribution may be of service, if it enables the reader to 
understand more clearly the position and antecedents of 
an important section of Christendom. 


H.-F. Ty 
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CHURCH AND THE EASTERN EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE EASTERN EMPIRE. 


Foundation of the Eastern Empire—Constantine’s administration 
system—Taxation and disarmament—lIts injuriousness—Its ad- 
vantages—Constantinople—Its political importance—Its Greek 
inhabitants. 


THE circumstances under which the Eastern Roman 
Empire was founded permanently affected both that 
Foundation ©Mpire itself and the Church which was asso- 
ea ciated with it. Before the time of Constantine 
sah the Great the impossibility of satisfactorily 
administering the affairs of the civilised world from a 
single centre of government had been sufficiently proved ; 
and the establishment of a New Rome, as the head of 
the eastern portion of the empire, though it was any- 
how a stroke of genius, was an arrangement towards 
which previous events, such as the residence of Diocle- 
tian at Nicomedia, seemed to be pointing. But the 
immediate and determining cause of this change was 
the conversion of Constantine to Christianity. What- 
Cc. A, B 
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ever may have been his reason for adopting that creed 
—whether it was genuine conviction, or policy, or, as 
is most likely, a combination of those two motives— 
there can be no doubt that in doing so he was conform- 
ing to the faith of a large part of his Eastern subjects. 
No stronger proof is needed of the power that Chris- 
tianity exercised over them than the subsequent failure 
of the Emperor Julian to revive paganism. But at 
the same time Rome was still the headquarters of the 
old religion, with which Constantine by this step was 
brought into antagonism, and it became a political ne- 
cessity that he should free himself from the entangle- 
ments which such a state of things involved. Thus it 
came to pass that the new capital was from the first a 
Christian city, and that the empire of which it was the 
head was closely allied with the Christian Church. 

But, at the same time that he adopted a new reli- 
gion and established a new centre of government, 
Constan.  COuStantine introduced into the imperial ad- 
tines aye Ministration reforms of such magnitude as 
nse to amount toa revolution. He rendered the 
military power, which had hitherto been the terror and 
bane of the state, subservient to the civil power; and 
the emperor, who up to this time had held office as 
commander-in-chief of the army, henceforward became 
primarily the political head of the government. He 
reorganised and consolidated the administration of 
justice throughout his dominions; and the boon which 
he thus conferred on his subjects reconciled them to 
many severe grievances, because they felt that, what- 
ever temptations there might be to rebellion or to join- 
ing the barbarians, this advantage could not be obtained 
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elsewhere. So conscious were succeeding emperors of 
this, that strictness in maintaining impartiality in the 
law-courts was observed until quite a late age of the 
Byzantine empire. He also centralised the executive 
power in the emperor; and that the chief of tho state 
might be regarded as being of a different order from the 
people, he was surrounded by that lavish Oriental splen- 
dour and ceremonial for which the Byzantine court was 
afterwards noted. Further, with the view of counter- 
acting the danger arising from pretenders to the throne, 
the offices of state were made magnificent prizes, and 
thus opened out to ambitious persons a road to advance- 
ment, which was safer both for themselves and for the 
empire than civil war. Henceforth the world was ruled 
by the emperor and his household, forming a narrow 
bureaucracy, whose administration was wholly irrespon- 
sible; but this portion of the system also was most 
skilfully designed, for these officers were no chance 
adventurers, but a body of highly trained officials, 
thoroughly organised in their various services, so that 
each department of the state formed a profession of 
itself. In this way a large amount of ability and ex- 
perience was secured for the public service, and the 
fruits were seen in the long succession of able adminis- 
trators who were thus produced, and who came to an 
end when this system began to be disused, at the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century. 

The two remaining features of Constantine’s scheme 
were of necessity highly unpopular. In order to meet 
Taxation the expenses of the court and government, 
armament and at the same time to maintain a powerful 


army, an elaborate system of taxation was required, 
B2 
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and the inhabitants of the empire were impoverished 
for objects in which they had no direct concern. 
With a view to this the Roman municipal system 
was introduced into Greece, notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of a national and traditional organisation in the 
ancient city communities of that country. According 
to this each town, with the agricultural district in its 
neighbourhood, was administered by an oligarchical 
senate called the curia, elected from among the landed 
proprietors; by them the municipal officers were ap- 
pointed, and the land-tax collected, for the amount of 
which they were made responsible; while those who 
did not possess land, such as merchants and artisans, 
paid the capitation tax, and formed an inferior class. 
The oppressiveness of this arrangement was more and 
more felt as wealth declined, for the private property of 
members of the curta was confiscated when the required 
amount was not forthcoming; and at last, in order to 
prevent a further diminution of the revenue, an elaborate 
caste-system was introduced, which fixed the condition 
of every class, and required a son to follow the calling 
of his father, lest the number of persons liable to a 
certain kind of taxation should decrease. With the 
same view the free rural population came to be tied to the 
soil, to prevent the ground from falling out of cultivation. 
The other harsh measure which Constantine introduced 
was the general disarmament of the population, which 
was intended to render unavailing the discontent which 
the system just described was certain to produce. The 
possession of arms was now made a thing apart, the 
military class being separated from all others; and, for 
the same reason, barbarians were much used as troops, 
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because they could have no sympathy with the citi- 
zens. 

Our judgment of this system will differ according 
as we regard it from the point of view of those who 
a ts were immediately affected by it, or from that of 
juriousness the world at large. If statecraft consists in 
conducting government without reference to the wishes 
of the governed, no arrangement ever more thoroughly 
deserved the name than this. Its relentlessness caused 
general poverty and deep-seated hatred of the central 
government; while its suspicion of the people was the 
origin of the weakness of the empire, because the pro- 
vincials, who were really stronger than their invaders, 
were never allowed to defend themselves. By it the life- 
blood of the people was drained by slow degrees. It is 
important to remark this, in order to understand the in- 
fluences by which the character of the inhabitants of the 
countries included in the eastern empire was formed ; 
because it is unjust to attribute to degeneration in the 
people themselves changes which were the inevitable 
result of the circumstances that surrounded them. The 
prohibition to carry arms necessarily renders a people 
unwarlike; and the loss of the resources which would 
be expended on maintaining roads and other means of 
communication isolates them from others, and prevents 
the interchange of ideas and other movements by which 
the intellect is quickened. It was this narrowing and 
depressing influence by which the Greeks were gradu- 
ally lowered, and thus a barren soil was left in which 
religion might germinate—a condition of things which 
has gone far towards determining the leading features 
of Eastern Christianity amongst the people at large. 
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Constantine no doubt foresaw that this system would 
involve a continual struggle between the rulers and 
Tisadvan. those whom they governed, because the in- 
eg terests of the government were unconnected 
with those of any nationality or any class among its 
subjects. But long before his time the emperors, ab- 
sorbed as they were in the constant labour of adminis- 
tering and defending the empire, had ceased to regard 
themselves as belonging to any particular country, even 
to Rome, and had learned to consider that to be pro- 
vincial which to the people themselves was national. 
Still, whatever we may think of the immediate effects 
of such a mode of administration, we cannot but admire 
the foresight that devised a system which proved itself 
to be endued with such extraordinary vitality. As we 
look down the long vista of centuries during which the 
Byzantine empire lasted, we feel that nothing else than 
this high-handed centralisation could have prevented 
dissolution. Had it been in the power of the provincials 
to bear arms, the centrifugal tendency which existed 
among so many heterogeneous elements and conflicting 
interests must have made itself felt, and would have 
caused them either to overthrow or to break away from 
the body politic; and if sufficient resources had not 
been forthcoming by means of taxation, the successive 
attacks of powerful enemies could not have been re- 
pelled. If we can persuade ourselves that the Eastern 
empire conferred an inestimable blessing on the world 
—and this is the lesson of history, for without it the 
face of Europe would probably have been changed by 
the overwhelming power of Mahometan conquerors, 
whom it kept at bay—then the system which main- 
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tained it must be considered in the long run to have 
been a beneficent one. 

The name of the founder of the Eastern Empire is 
for ever associated with the city which he established 
Gian ~ Isl its capital—Constantinople. This place, 
ma which was destined to outlive the empire itself, 
occupies perhaps the finest position in the world. The 
response of the Delphic oracle, which stigmatised the 
people of Chalcedon, on the opposite coast of Asia, as 
‘the blind men,’ because they overlooked a site of such 
excellence in their immediate neighbourhood, was amply 
justified by the sequel. It occupies a triangular penin- 
sula which lies between the Sea of Marmora and the 
long and deep inlet of the Golden Horn; and when the 
triple line of walls was built, which stretches from sea 
to sea, and defends its western side, it was almost im- 
pregnable to resist any force that could be brought 
against it in ancient times. And as long as it was safe, 
the empire remained intact. The Persians, the Sara- 
cens, and the Seljouks overran the Asiatic provinces, 
and on the side of Europe the Bulgarians advanced up 
to the walls of Constantinople; but the city itself was 
not taken, and in due course of time the lost territories 
were regained to the state. In the concluding period 
of this history, it is hardly too much to say that the 
capital survived the Byzantine empire by a century. 
From a commercial point of view also its position was 
unrivalled, because all the trade between the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean must needs pass by it, and it 
was the natural entrepdt for the goods which were 
transmitted from the continent of Asia into Europe, or 
in the opposite direction; while at the same time the 
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Golden Horn formed a harbour in which innumerable 
vessels could find safe anchorage. And though it could 
not then have presented the superb appearance which 
it now wears, with its mosques and minarets crowning 
the central ridge, yet itmust always have been imposing, 
from the nature of the seven hills which intervene 
between the two seas. Nor must we forget the beauty 
of its surroundings—the picturesque windings of the 
famous ‘ocean-stream,’ the Bosphorus, which joins the 
Propontis in front of the city, the verdant slopes both 
of the European and the Asiatic shore, the smiling 
group of the Princes’ Islands close at hand, and in the 
distance the heights of the Bithynian Olympus, which 
during a great part of the year are covered with snow. 

But it was the political influence of Constantinople 
which was of especial importance to the state, as the 
Its political MAMe ‘ Byzantine,’ which came to be applied 
importance to it, sufficiently testifies. A glance at the 
composition of that empire will show that it consisted 
of two distinct parts, the European and the Asiatic 
provinces, which were alien to one another in their in- 
terests, their feelings, and their associations; nothing 
could have held them together and neutralised the 
forces that drew them asunder, except the attraction 
exercised by this central point, which was neither 
European nor Asiatic, neither Western nor Eastern, but 
stood on the confines of both continents, yet remained 
distinct from both. By the assimilating influence of 
its administration, its language, and its civilisation, the 
various races that inhabited both these areas were com- 
bined into one state. Greeks, Illyrians, Thracians, and 
Slavonians on the one hand, and Phrygians, Cappado- 
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cians, and Armenians on the other, became merged in 
a common Byzantine nationality. Adventurers of 
ability from all those peoples found their way to the 
seat of government; and, while they made their own 
fortunes, contributed to the administrative talent of 
the empire. The titles of Leo the Isaurian, Leo the 
Armenian, and Basil the Macedonian—the last-named a 
Slavonian of humble origin—show that even the dignity 
of emperor was within their reach. Thus the blood 
was continually flowing from the extremities to the heart 
of this vast body, and returned thence with quickening 
power to organise, to refine, and to stimulate those 
semi-barbarous elements which, from age to age, were 
incorporated with it. 

The New Rome at the time of its foundation was 
Roman. Its senators were transplanted thither from 
ttsGrek Old Rome; the language of the court was 
inhabitants T atin ; and the condition of the lower classes 
was assimilated to that of the old capital by their being 
exempted from taxation and supported by distributions 
of grain. But from the first it was destined to become 
Greek; for the Greeks, who now began to call them- 
selves Romans—an appellation which they have ever 
since retained—held fast to their language, manners, 
and prejudices, while they availed themselves to the 
full of their rights as Roman citizens. The turning- 
point in this respect was the separation of the empires 
of the East and the West in the time of Arcadius and 
Honorius; and in Justinian’s time we find all the 
highest offices in the hands of the Greeks, and Greek 
was the prevailing language. But the people whom 
we call by this name were not the Hellenes of Greece 
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proper, but the Macedonian Greeks. This distinction 
arose with the establishment of Greek colonies with 
municipal government throughout Asia by Alexander 
the Great and his successors. The type of character 
which was developed in them and among those who 
were Hellenised by their influence, differed in many 
respects from that of the old Greeks. The resemblance 
between them was indeed maintained by similarity of 
education and social feelings, by the possession of a 
common language and literature, and by their exclu- 
siveness, which caused them to look down on less 
favoured races; but while the inhabitants of Greece re- 
tained more of the independent spirit and of the moral 
character and patriotism of their forefathers, the Mace- 
donian Greeks were more cosmopolitan, more subservient, 
and more ready to take the impress of those among 
whom they were thrown: and the astuteness and versa- 
tility which at all times had formed one element in the 
Hellenic character, in them became the leading charac- 
teristic. The influence of this type is traceable in the 
policy of the Eastern Empire, varying in intensity in 
different ages in proportion to the power exercised 
by the Greeks: until, during the later period of the 
history—in the time of the Comneni, and still more in 
that of the Paleologi—it is the predominant feature. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH II 


CHAPTER II. 


OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE EMPIRE. 


Greatness of the Byzantine Empire—Constantine to Justinian— 
Reign of Justinian—Justinian to Leo III.—The Byzantine 
Empire—Saracen and Bulgarian wars—Iconoclastic period— 
Macedonian dynasty—The Comneni— The Crusades—Latin 
Empire of the East—The Paleologi—Retrospect. 


In writing the history of the Church in other parts of 
Christendom it would be natural to presuppose in the 
Greatness of reader a knowledge of the secular history 
tine Empire with which that Church was associated; but, 
owing to the general neglect of Byzantine history, this 
is not the case in treating of the Church in Eastern 
Europe. It will therefore be necessary, before pro- 
ceeding farther, to give a brief sketch of the course of 
events in the Eastern Empire, though the first four 
hundred years which elapsed from its foundation to the 
commencement of the Byzantine period, properly so 
called, early in the eighth century, may be passed 
rapidly over. The neglect of this important field of 
history arises from the prevalent error—which is mainly 
due (strange to say) to a writer gifted with the remark- 
able insight of Gibbon—that this state, daring the 
greater part of its course, was weak and effete. How 
far this is from being true is proved by the great things 
which it accomplished, and the services which it ren- 
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dered to the world. It was this empire which beat 
back for centuries, and ultimately survived, first the 
Saracens and afterwards the Seljouks, both of which 
peoples would otherwise have overrun Europe; and, 
even in its decline, it kept at bay, for more than a 
hundred years, the Ottomans when at the height of their 
power, thereby providing the western nations with a 
breathing space, without which the career of Turkish 
conquest would certainly not have been arrested at 
Vienna. From the eighth to the tenth century, its 
military power was the strongest in Europe, and its 
long succession of able emperors and administrators is 
such as no other monarchical government can show. 
Its commerce was widely extended both by land and 
sea. The Byzantine art of painting, however cramped 
and rigid it may now seem, was the parent of the 
schools of Italy. Its architecture has exercised a greater 
influence than any other style, an influence which is 
traceable from Spain to India, and from Egypt to the 
north of Russia. Finally, in that which is the best 
evidence of a highly developed system, in the excellence 
of its social and political organisation, its superiority to 
other medieval states is shown by the attention paid to 
education, by the regularity of its administration, and 
by the steady maintenance of the legal standard of the 
coinage. 

The period that intervened between Constantine and 
Justinian (830-527) was marked by three events of 
Constantine PYimary importance in their subsequent effects 
to Justinian the establishment of Christianity as the 
religion of the state by Theodosius the Great (380), the 
partition of the empire between his sons and successors, 
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Arcadius and Honorius (395), and the extinction of the 
empire of the West (476). By the first of these events 
paganism, though it continued to number many ad- 
herents, and was not altogether extirpated for several 
centuries, was forced into a secondary and insignificant 
position. The second consummated the tendency to 
divergence between the older and the newer state, 
which had existed ever since the foundation of tho 
latter, and caused them to pursue their respective for- 
tunes independently of one another. The third, the 
end of the Western Empire, was the most important 
of all, because it rendered the eastern branch the sole 
representative of the Roman Empire, so that for the 
time it became the depository of the traditions, and 
the inheritor of what were supposed to be the in- 
alienable rights of that state. So fully was this recog- 
nised in succeeding centuries, that when Charles the 
Great established himself as emperor (800), he asserted 
his position as head of the Roman Empire, not by pro- 
fessing to revive the Empire of the West, but by getting 
himself recognised as, in some sense, the representative 
of the Eastern emperors; and in order to effect this 
with a semblance of legality, he professed that he was 
the legitimate successor of the Hastern emperor, Con- 
stantine VI., who had been deposed. Thus Charles is 
spoken of, in the annals of the time, as the sixty-eighth 
in order from Augustus, Constantine VI. being the 
sixty-seventh. As regards the external history of the 
state, the period of which we are speaking was the 
time of the barbarian inroads, which fell with even 
greater severity on Italy. ‘he Goths, at the great 
battle of Adrianople (878), defeated and slew the 
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emperor Valens, and afterwards, under Alaric, became 
the terror of the Greek provinces through their plun- 
dering expeditions. The Huns also penetrated through 
Armenia into Cappodocia, and overran Syria, Cilicia, 
and Mesopotamia (395); and, under their king Attila, 
in the reign of Theodosius IT., they ravaged the country 
between the Euxine and the Adriatic, and penetrated as 
far as Thermopyle (441-447). 

The long reign of Justinian (527-565) has naturally 
attracted the attention of historians, on account of the 
Reign ot important events which itcomprised. By the 
Justinian _ brilliant campaigns of his generals, Belisarius 
and Narses, the kingdom of the Vandals in Africa was 
overthrown, and Sicily and Italy were recovered to the 
Roman empire, after which time the Greek possessions 
in Italy were governed by an exarch, who resided at 
Ravenna. A more enduring monument was raised by 
the compilation of the Pundects, the Code, and the In- 
stitutes, a work which has left indelible traces on the 
legal systems of Europe. Art also enjoyed its triumph 
in the erection of the church of St. Sophia, a build- 
ing which has never been surpassed in the unity and 
completeness of its design, and which served as a 
model for subsequent buildings in the Byzantine style. 
Justinian himself was a man of moderate ability, but 
was gifted with a remarkable power of making use of the 
talents of others, and his inordinate ambition impelled 
him to give encouragement to every project which 
would add lustre to his reign. But the effects of his 
administration were disastrous on his dominions. In 
order to meet the demands of his lavish expenditure 
on foreign conquests, splendid public buildings, and an 
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extravagant court, he impoverished the people by taxa- 
‘tion, and seized the revenues of the free cities of Greece, 
until at last the fortifications fell into disrepair, and a 
great part of the army was disbanded. Thus the empire 
was left almost undefended, and in the year 559 the 
Kutigur Huns advanced within seventeen miles of Con- 
stantinople. His suspicious policy also caused him to 
disband the provincial militia, which to some extent 
still existed in Greece. The state of the empire under 
his immediate successors proves how demoralising his 
reign had been. 

The century and a half which followed witnessed 
the overthrow of the Persian power of the Sassanide. 
Justinian to LOIS great dynasty, which arose in A.D. 226, 
Leo UI. during the reign of Alexander Severus, on the 
ruins of the old Parthian kingdom, had maintained a 
long and successful struggle with the Roman empire. 
The emperor Valerian was taken prisoner by the second 
of its princes, Sapor I. (257), and a century later Julian 
lost his life in fighting against the same power. In 
Justinian’s time, owing to the ability of his great oppo- 
nent, Chosroes Nushirvan, a struggle of twenty years’ 
duration ended to the advantage of the Persians. Sub- 
sequently the greater part of the Asiatic provinces was 
laid waste, and a Persian army was for a time encamped 
on the shores of the Bosphorus; so that for the moment 
it appeared as if the Roman empire was about to be 
conquered by Persia. From this fate it was saved by 
Heraclius, who was at once an able administrator and 
a great military commander. In seven brilliant cam- 
paigns, which carried the war into the heart of the 
enemy’s country, he dealt a deathblow to the Persian 
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power (622-628). The conflict was unavoidable, and 
Heraclius was not, like Justinian, a prince who sought 
renown by unnecessary contests; but the result proved 
almost as ruinous to the Romans as to their adversaries. 
The year 571 had witnessed the birth of Mahomet, and 
the Saracen power, which was destined to propagate the 
religion which he founded, was now rising into promi- 
nence; so that the exhaustion of the two great comba- 
tants who had previously contested the supremacy of 
western Asia left the field almost open for the Saracens. 
Within half a century, in the reign of Constantine 
Pogonatus, Constantinople was besieged by land and 
sea for seven years by the forces of the caliph Moawyah 
(672-679), and it was mainly due to the recent inven- 
tion of the Greek fire that he was forced to desist 
from his enterprise. Meanwhile a large portion of the 
European provinces had been incorporated in the 
kingdom of the Avars. When they disappeared, their 
place was taken, at the end of the seventh century, by 
the Bulgarian monarchy, which lasted for nearly 350 
years, and had already begun to menace the capital. At 
home rebellion prevailed at this time in the army, and 
anarchy in the government, six emperors having been 
dethroned within the space of twenty-one years. Thus 
the same causes which had overthrown the Western 
empire seemed to be threatening that of the Hast with 
destruction. 

The evil day, however, did not arrive, in conse- 
quence of a number of vigorous reforms, which were 


oe introduced into almost every branch of the 
yzantine V : 
Empire administration, and caused the Hastern State 


to enter on its period of greatest prosperity. Though 
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some of these changes were commenced somewhat 
earlier, yet the person who systematised them, and in 
whose time their effects became apparent, was Leo III. 
(the Isaurian) ; and, therefore, the Byzantine empire— 
as the Hastern Roman empire thus modified was thence- 
forth called—is most rightly to be regarded as having 
commenced with his reign (716). The division of the 
country into themes for purposes of defence was in- 
troduced by Heraclius, but was reorganised by Leo, 
and bore somewhat the same relation to the previous 
arrangement in provinces that the departments in 
France bear to the earlier distribution of that country. 
In these themes the various bodies of soldiers were 
stationed, each with a general of its own. By this 
means local defence was provided for, and the danger 
of rendering the military commanders too influential 
was avoided. In respect of finance, while he succeeded 
in raising more money than his predecessors, he caused 
the burden to fall less heavily on the people. This 
arose from the taxation being brought directly under 
the emperor’s own cognisance; for all local agencies 
for collecting the taxes were abolished, and their func- 
tions were transferred to the imperial officers. He 
also codified the military, agricultural, and maritime 
laws; and in order to obviate the difficulties which had 
arisen in the administration of Justinian’s elaborate 
enactments, he published in Greek an abridged manual 
called the Ecloga. This system, with some modifica- 
tions, lasted until the overthrow of the state. 

During the three succeeding centuries (716-1025), 
the Byzantine empire was both the strongest and the 
wealthiest state in Europe, and far surpassed all others 
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in civilisation and the arts of life. At this time it 
was constantly at war with the Saracens in Asia, and 
swracenand the Bulgarians in Europe, and after having 
sueeen long kept them in check, ultimately witnessed 
their destruction. Within a year after Leo III.’s ac- 
cession, the attempt to capture Constantinople which 
had been made in the time of Constantine Pogonatus 
was renewed by Moslemah, brother of the Caliph Sulei- 
man. Notwithstanding the enormous host which he 
brought against it, his attacks were baffled owing to 
the skill of the besieged in military defence, which was 
equal to that of the Romans in their best days; and a 
winter of extraordinary severity ensuing ruined his 
army. The victory of Charles Martel at Tours has 
often been regarded as one of the turning-points of the 
world’s history; but it was insignificant in its results 
as compared with this siege. The Saracen empire 
was now at its height; and it was the brunt of this 
power, in full tide of conquest, that was resisted at 
Constantinople. But it was not merely in defensive 
operations that the forces of the empire were skilled, 
The troops of which its armies were composed were 
so powerful and well-disciplined, that during the long 
ages in which Asia Minor was the battle-ground of 
these opponents, the Saracens would never meet them 
in the field except with far superior numbers ; and the 
Byzantine nobles were distinguished for their military 
spirit and personal prowess. The hostile power on 
the other side of the Bosphorus—the Bulgarians—was 
closer at hand, and hardly less formidable. In the 
time of Constantine Copronymus, the successor of 
Leo III., it required all the military talents of that 
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strong emperor to repulse their attacks. And in the 
beginning of the ninth century, their king, Crumn, 
defeated and slew Nicephorus I., and converted his 
skull into a drinking-cup. After an interval of peace, 
when war broke out afresh, owing to the heavy cus- 
toms which were imposed on the Bulgarian traders, 
the treaty between their king Simeon and Romanus I. 
was made under the very walls of Constantinople (928). 
At last, in the reign of Samuel, a man of great vigour 
and ability, the Bulgarians extended their conquests 
over Macedonia and Thessaly, and, finding that the 
plains of Bulgaria were unfavourable to them, owing to 
the superiority of the Imperial cavalry, they transferred 
their seat of government to Achrida, on the confines of 
Macedonia and Albania, until the territory they occu- 
pied was as extensive as the European portion of the 
Byzantine empire. But Basil II., who was Samuel’s 
contemporary, was one of the greatest of the emperors, 
and the period was the culminating poit of Byzantine 
prosperity. By his victories over this people, Basil 
obtained for himself the title of ‘Slayer of the Bul- 
garians’ (BovAyapoxtovos) ; and in his time the whole 
nation submitted to the dominion of the Greeks (1018). 

The period of which we are now speaking naturally 
divides into two almost equal parts, the first century 
Teonoclistic @2d a half (716-867) being mainly oecupied 
es by the iconoclastic controversy, while the re- 
mainder (867-1025) contains the reigns of the great 
emperors of the Macedonian dynasty. The history of 
iconoclasm belongs to the annals of the Church, and will 
be treated of separately in a subsequent chapter; and 
the civil history of the time is so closely bound up with 
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it, that it can hardly be spoken of independently. One 
or two events, however, should here be noticed, which 
affected the general course of the history. In the year 
747, during the reign of Constantine Copronymus, the 
empire was attacked by a fearful pestilence, which, both 
in the mortality and the demoralisation of society that 
it produced, must have rivalled the most terrible plagues 
that history has recorded. The ultimate effect of this 
on the population of Greece proper was very great. In 
consequence of the destruction of life in the capital, the 
Emperor induced many families from that province to 
emigrate thither, with the prospect of an advantageous 
position; and while the middle classes from the Hel- 
lenic cities thus flocked to Constantinople, the inhabi- 
tants of the villages made their way into the towns 
to supply their place. By this means, and at the same 
time by the depopulation caused by the pestilence, the 
rural districts were left almost unoccupied ; and it is 
from this period that we must date the extensive im- 
migration of Slavonic settlers, who spread themselves 
over the face of the country. The old Greek names of 
places began to disappear, and that process of mixture 
of races commenced, which has resulted in introducing a 
large ingredient of Slavonic blood into the veins of the 
modern Greeks. Another event of some importance, 
which occurred about the same time as this visitation, 
was the loss of the exarchate of Ravenna to the Eastern 
empire. . Before this, though Byzantine influence in 
Central Italy had waned, and the popes had become more 
important personages than the exarchs, yet justice was 
administered in Rome by Byzantine judges, and the 
officers of the empire were allowed to reside there. As 
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the power of the emperors was too remote to be a source 
of dread, while the Lombard king was a formidable 
enemy in their immediate neighbourhood, the popes 
threw their weight into the Byzantine scale, and for a 
while enabled the exarch to maintain his position at 
Ravenna. This, however, was but a temporary respite, 
for in 751 that city was captured by Astolph, king of 
the Lombards, and the Byzantine rule in Central Italy 
ended. A century later, Sicily was conquered by the 
Saracens. But the loss of these outlying provinces can 
scarcely be said to have weakened the empire, for the 
revenue derived from them hardly covered the expense 
of the force required for their defence, and it was of the 
first importance to concentrate the resources of the state. 

The Macedonian dynasty witnessed the introduction 
of considerable constitutional changes into the empire. 
Macedonian Its founder, Basil I., converted the govern- 
dynasty —_ ment into a pure despotism by abolishing the 
senate, which, though now a shadow of its former self, 
continued to exercise a certain influence in controlling 
the absolute power of the emperor. He also tacitly 
inaugurated the principle of legitimacy in succession, 
which had never up to that time been recognised. With 
a view to this he established the custom that his de- 
scendants should be born in the ‘ porphyry chamber,’ 
so that the name ‘ Porphyrogenitus’ might become a 
title of legitimacy. The result was that his dynasty 
was of far longer duration than any that had preceded 
it. Among his successors may be mentioned Constan- 
tine VII. (Porphyrogenitus), the imperial author of the 
De Thematibus, the De Administrando Imperio, and the 
De Oawremoniis Aule Byzantine; Nicephorus Phocas, 
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whowas so successful in his wars with the Saracens, 
that he recovered the city of Antioch, which had been 
in their power for 328 years (968) ; John Zimisces, who 
triumphed over both that people and the Russians, who 
under their leader Swatoslav had invaded the empire 
from the North (971); and finally the ruthless but 
ascetic monarch Basil IJ. His death was followed by 
a period of feeble administration, during which two 
fatal errors were committed, which contributed greatly 
to the subsequent decay of the state. One of these was 
the abolition of the system of training officials to conduct 
the various departments of the government—a system 
which had secured efficiency in the public service ever 
since the foundation of the empire. The posts which 
they had held were now entrusted to eunuchs of the 
imperial household, and the conduct of the administra- 
tion was consequently impaired. The other mistake 
was the destruction of the Armenian kingdom of the 
Bagratide. The safety of the eastern frontier of the 
empire had long been guaranteed by Armenia, a 
country admirably adapted for defence, whose popula- 
tion were a hardy race of Christian mountaineers. 
To encourage them was the reasonable policy of the 
Byzantine government, especially at that period, since 
the Seljouk Turks had begun to appear in that quarter. 
But Constantine IX. thought otherwise. By him the 
Armenian kingdom was overthrown (1045), and there- 
by his dominions were laid open to these invaders, 
who before long had overrun all the inland part of 
Asia Minor, and had established their capital at Nicsea, 


in the immediate neighbourhood of Constantinople 
(1080). 
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We have now arrived at the time of the Comneni, 
which was a period of decline, though the outward signs 
oe of this can hardly be said to have appeared. 
Comnent The three great emperors of that dynasty, 
Alexius, John, and Manuel Comnenus, whose long reigns 
extend over an entire century (1081-1180), were men 
who would be distinguished in any age, on account of 
their literary culture, their political sagacity, and their 
personal courage. The first and last of these were hardly 
characters whom we can admire ; for Alexius was vain- 
glorious, unprincipled, and fond of artifice, and Manuel, 
whose fine gifts were spoiled by the early possession of 
absolute power, was passionate in temper and ill-regu- 
lated in mind. But the second, John Comnenus, was a 
hero of the finest type—a man irreproachable in morals, 
open-hearted, prudent in council, and pious without 
superstition. As long as men like these were at the 
head of affairs, the government was efficient; but the 
neglect of the proper education of the officers of state, 
which has just been mentioned, had the effect of ren- 
dering the emperors almost the only capable men, and 
when the supreme power passed into the hands of a 
thoroughly profligate sovereign like Andronicus Com- 
nenus (1183-1185), the empire was ruined. The 
commerce of the Greeks, also, was seriously injured by 
the trading privileges which were conceded by Alexius 
to the Venetians, and by Manuel to the Genoese 
and Pisans. Piracy became prevalent, in consequence 
of the money that had been contributed by the com- 
mercial communities for the maintenance of local 
squadrons of galleys, being ordered to be remitted to 
Constantinople. The army, too, declined in efficiency, 
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partly from the growth of luxury among the nobles, 
which rendered them indisposed towards military pur- 
suits, and partly from the habit of disbanding troops at 
the end of a campaign, in order to save money to defray 
the expenses of the court. 

The principal enemies whom the Byzantines had to 
encounter at this time were the Seljouks in Asia Minor, 
The and in Europe the Wallachians, who estab- 
Crusades lished a kingdom in Thrace and Macedonia, 
and the Normans of Southern Italy, who on several 
occasions made inroads into the empire. The most 
famous of these attacks was in 1185, when Thessalonica 
was besieged and taken by the forces of that people, 
and the population were treated with great indignity 
and cruelty. But the events of this period which pro- 
duced the most permanent effects were the Crusades. 
If we regard those great movements from the point 
of view of the Western nations, we may find much to 
admire in them, from the element of heroism and 
religious enthusiasm which they contained, and the en- 
larged ideas which they introduced into men’s minds; 
but to the Easterns they seemed hardly better than 
marauding expeditions. The First Crusade, indeed 
(1095), was partly undertaken in consequence of the 
solicitations of Alexius Comnenus for aid against the 
Seljouks, and by means of it that people were forced 
back into the interior of Asia Minor. But the undis- 
ciplined bands of which the crusading force was in part 
composed pillaged the povulation ; and in the Second 
and Third Crusades the navives took every opportunity 
of showing their ill-will to the soldiers of the West. 
The mutual animosity that was thus generated at last 
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came to a head in the disgraceful buccaneering expe- 
dition, which is dignified with the name of the Fourth 
Crusade, when a force, which was assembled for the 
purpose of fighting the infidels, turned its arms against 
the most important Christian city of that time, and, 
after haying stormed and captured it, partitioned its 
dominions between the nations who took part in the 
attack (1204). From this blow Constantinople never 
recovered. 

A Latin empire of the East was now established, 
which continued to exist, though with gradually de- 
peta creasing” vitality, for nearly sixty years. 
theEast © Meanwhile the Greeks, though driven from 
their ancient capital, did not resign their claim to be 
the rightful rulers of the country. Theodore Lascaris, 
who had been acknowledged as Byzantine emperor 
before the capture of the city, took up his abode at 
Niczea, and succeeded in maintaining himself there in 
opposition both to the crusaders and to the Seljouks 
of Iconium. From that post his successors jealously 
watched their former heritage, lest, when the weakness 
of its Latin occupants had reached a critical stage, it 
should fall into the hands of other competitors. At 
last, in 1261, Constantinople became the prize of 
Michael Palzeologus, who founded the last dynasty 
that ruled the Greek empire. But that empire was 
for the future only a shadow of its former self. The 
northern coasts of Asia Minor were formed into a 
separate dominion by the Comneni of Trebizond ; and 
other Greek states for a time existed in Epirus and 
at Thessalonica. The islands of the Aigean were held 
by Venice and other Italian states; the greater part of 
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the Peloponnese was a Frank principality ; and Athens, 
with the neighbouring provinces of northern Greece, 
was in the hands of the family of De la Roche. Sub- 
sequently other powers came to prey on the weakness of 
the enfeebled state-—the Catalans, who arrived in the 
character of auxiliaries, and then plundered those whom 
they had undertaken to serve; the Knightsof St. John, 
who occupied the island of Rhodes; and the Servians, 
who, under Stephen Dushan, established an important 
kingdom, which lasted until it was destroyed by Sultan 
Amurath at the great battle of Cossova (1889). Still, 
the restored Byzantine empire continued to survive 
for nearly two hundred years; at first, in consequence 
of the weakness of the neighbouring states, and after- 
wards through the strength of the capital, until, after a 
along death-agony, it was captured by Mahomet II. 
(1453). 

The Palzeologi, who occupied the throne of Con- 
stantinople during the whole of this period, were the 
dats most ignoble sovereigns whom its annals have 
Palwologi to show. As arule they resembled Michael, 
the founder of their line, who was intriguing, selfish, 
and unscrupulous. Their chief object was to maintain 
their despotism, and they cared little for the welfare of 
their subjects, as was shown by their debasing the 
coinage. It was through the jealous policy of Michael, 
who denuded the passes of Mount Olympus of the pro- 
tection of the warlike mountaineers who occupied them, 
that the Ottoman Turks, when still an unimportant 
tribe, were allowed to pass through from Phrygia into 
the lowlands of Bithynia, where they made the city of 
Broussa their capital, and in course of time passed over 
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into Europe (1354). The conquest of the empire by the 
Ottomans, when it appeared almost unavoidable, was 
unexpectedly delayed by the appearance of the Tartars 
under Timour, who defeated and captured Bajazet, the 
most powerful of all the Ottoman rulers, at the battle 
of Angora (1402), and thereby gave the Christian state 
a new lease of existence. When they were once more 
hard pressed, the Greeks applied for succour to the 
Western states of Europe; and, as a preliminary con- 
dition, negotiations were carried on at the councils of 
Ferrara and Florence (1458) for the reunion of the 
Kastern and Western Churches, the separation of which 
had taken place nearly 400 years before (1054). This 
measure amounted to the submission of the Greek 
Church to the Pope; but though it was ratified, it was pro- 
ductive of no benefit to those who made the sacrifice, and 
only aroused indignant opposition at home. The closing 
years of the empire were overshadowed by gloom, arising 
from dissensions within the city, and the advance of an 
irresistible foe; but in the midst of this one bright ray 
appeared in the heroism of Constantine XI., the last 
emperor. With a spirit worthy of the representative 
of a long line of distinguished sovereigns, after receiving 
the Eucharist in St. Sophia’s, he went to meet a certain 
death in the breach made by the Turkish artillery, and 
there fell fighting amidst a heap of slain. 

In the course of this rapid review we have seen how 
the empire founded by Constantine the Great continued 
to exist for eleven centuries, and even to the 
last was an important factor in the history 
of the: world, as being the outpost which defended 
Europe against Asiatic invasion. We have followed the 
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history of its contests, first with the Persian monarchy 
and the Goths, afterwards with the Saracens and the 
Bulgarian kingdom, and finally with the Seljouk and 
Ottoman Turks. We have watched it diffusing civilisa- 
tion, arts, and learning among peoples of inferior cul- 
tivation; amalgamating nationalities of various origin 
and affinities; and thus impressing a stamp of character 
peculiar to itself on a considerable section of the human 
race. We must now proceed to examine the leading 
features which characterise the Church, which was 
associated with it and shared its good and evil fortune. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE ORTHODOX CHURCH. 


Dignity of the Eastern Church—It was the parent of theology— 
Influence of the Greek language—Contrast of East and West— 
The Arian controversy—Title of the ‘Orthodox’ Church—Its 
stationary character—Causes of this—Its austerity—Its love of 
mystery—Position of the laity—Fondness for learning—Types 
of character which it produced—Its organisation—Description 
of an Eastern Church—Liturgies and vestments. 


THE Eastern Church, though at the present time it has 
retired into insignificance in comparison with more ac- 
Dignity of tive and more aggressive communions—though 
Church the sixty-six millions of souls which it includes, 
notwithstanding their imposing number, are on the 
whole an unprogressive element in the world—is, never- 
theless, the most lineal representative of the primitive 
Church. As the starting-point of Christianity was 
Judea, it was to be expected that the lands which lie 
about the eastern basin of the Mediterranean would 
first be converted to that faith ; and, as a matter of fact, 
it was in those countries that it spread most widely 
during the first three centuries. The Jews of the Dis- 
persion, who were settled in those regions for purposes 
of trade, contributed not a little to this result ; because 
they had propagated the doctrine of the unity of the 
Godhead, and had diffused a knowledge of the contents 
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of the Old Testament scriptures, among the Gentiles in 
the midst of whom they lived; so that by their means 
many were prepared to understand and accept the 
truths of the new religion. Even the Church at Rome 
was itself at first Eastern in its character, being mainly 
composed of Greeks, or Greek-speaking Jews, as is shown 
by all the extant literature of that Church up to the 
middle of the third century being written in Greek. 
But, however much the importance of the Eastern 
Church may have been due to its geographical position, 
The parent it is as the parent of theology that it may 
of theology claim a pre-eminent place. The doctrines of 
the Gospel, as they were originally communicated, were 
unsystematic in their character; and the documents 
in which they were set forth, consisting as they did of 
narratives and letters, by their nature precluded a me- 
thodical form of statement. So, too, the earliest sum- 
maries of Christian belief, of which the Apostles’ Creed 
is the most familiar example, confined themselves to a 
simple statement of the facts and doctrines, the know- 
ledge of which was considered to be necessary to sal- 
vation. But it was impossible that the study of the 
subject should rest here. The questions with which 
Christianity occupies itself are among those that exercise 
the greatest attraction on the awakened human mind. 
Besides this, the theosophies and other forms of 
speculative or mystical religion, which were rife through- 
out the Kast at this time, were certain before long to 
come into collision with it and to force it to determine 
the position which it occupied towards them. The 
relations of the Persons in the Godhead to one another, 
the union of the Divine and human natures in our 
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Blessed Lord, and similar points of doctrine which 
belong to theology, properly so called—that is, the 
science of things divine—were canvassed ; and from the 
erroneous views which were conceived concerning them 
arose various forms of Gnosticism, Sabellianism, and 
other modes of heretical teaching. It became the duty 
of the leading Christian divines to confute these, and to 
set forth the true doctrine in contradistinction to them. 
But it was mainly in the Eastern Church that the 
learning and the subtlety of intellect necessary for this 
purpose was to be found. There the widespread study 
of Greek philosophy had accustomed men’s minds to deal 
with such questions. There it was that the science 
of Christian theology arose, and the doctrines of the 
Gospel were stated in a more precise and definite form. rf 
The agency which more than anything else conduced ** 
to this result was the Greek language. That wonderful 
tongue, by its flexibility and the richness of its voca- 
bulary, was an admirable instrument for conveying 
Influence of religious truth; and the varied movements of 
eee Greek thought had provided it with expressions 
which were serviceable for explaining the mysteries of 
the Christian faith. The continuous possession of that 
language by the Hastern Church throughout the whole 
of its history gives to that communion a claim of direct 
affinity to primitive Christendom such as no other 
Church can show. In Greek the Scriptures of the New 
Testament were written. In the hands of a profound 
thinker, like St. Paul, it served for the purposes of 
subtle argument; while, at the same time, the etymology 
and associations of the words thus employed could not 
fail to affect in some degree the form in which the 
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writer’s ideas were expressed. The works of the great 
majority of the early fathers of the Church were com- 
posed in it. If we would estimate aright the service 
which it has rendered to Christianity, we may compare 
it with the other great language of antiquity, and re- 
flect what would have been the result if Latin had 
taken the place of Greek as the vehicle for transmitting 
Christian doctrine. The rigidity of Latin, and its unfit- 
ness for the treatment of philosophical subjects, are fully 
admitted by Roman authors. Lucretius, whose skill we 
admire in reproducing the tenets of Epicurus in Latin 
verse, more than once in his great poem complains of 
the poverty of his native tongue for such a purpose. 
Seneca speaks with equal candour of the impossibility 
of finding Latin words to express ideas suggested by 
Plato’s speculations. yen in Cicero’s philosophical 
treatises, notwithstanding that orator’s unrivalled skill 
in the use of language and in distinguishing the meanings 
of the terms which he employs, we feel that he is en- 
gaged in a constant struggle with an intractable material. 
The same difficulty became still more apparent when 
the formulas, drawn up by Christian councils held 
in the Kast, had to be translated for the use of the 
Churches of the West. Had Latin been the original 
language of Christianity, the result might have been 
an ambiguity in doctrinal statement which would have 
caused endless confusion. 

The contrast which has thus been drawn out between 
the Greek and Latin languages leads us to consider 
Contrast of the corresponding difference between Hastern 
West and Western Christendom in respect of the 
point of view from which they regarded theological 
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questions. This was determined to a great extent by 
the character of the dominant races, the theology of the 
Hast being, like the Greek mind, speculative, ‘while that 


of the West was, like the Roman inteHect, practical. 


It is in the Sie. of discussion on which they were 
respectively engaged that this difference makes itself 
especially apparent. The Eastern Church, as we have 
seen, occupied itself chiefly Gk ome sendebicl ques- 
tions, by which the West was but slightly affected, 
though it afterwards approved the conclusions which 
its sister had arrived at, and accepted the definitions 
proposed. But the controversies in which the Western 
Church became involved turned almost entirely on ques- 
tions relating to man and his destiny. This was the case 
with all the subjects which were discussed in connection 
with Pelagianism—original sin, predestination and free- 
will, and the influence of divine grace on the human 
soul. These were at the time, and for ages afterwards, 
the absorbing questions of the divines of the West, while 
in the Hast they were regarded almost with indifference. 
The writings of the great opponent of Pelagius, St. 
Augustine, if they were known were not understood by 
the Easterns; and the controversy in which he was so 
prominent is not named by the Greek ecclesiastical 
historians of the period. The same contrast, arising 
from inherited diversity of character, may be traced, 
without fancifulness, in numerous points of detail. It 
is not without significance that the Beloved Disciple is 


— 


known in the West as St. John the Evangelist, in the 


East as St. John the Divine (0 @zdAoyos). 
The occasion on which the power which the Eastern 
Church possessed of dealing with abstruse theological 
Ga, D 
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questions became most conspicuous, and on which it 
rendered the most signal service to the Christian faith, 
whe Arian WS the Arian controversy. The struggle 
controversy which that contest involved was one for life 
and death; because on its result depended the mainte- 
nance of the most cardinal of all Christian tenets, the 
true doctrine of the Incarnation. How great the danger 
was, may be seen both from the power exercised by 
Arianism at the time, and by its subsequent influence. 
Constantine himself in his later years inclined towards 
it, and two of his successors, Constantius and Valens, 
openly declared in its favour. It seemed at one period 
to have so pervaded the Church, that its great opponent, 
St. Athanasius, stood alone as the champion of the 
true faith. Afterwards, through the preaching of an 
Arian missionary, Ulfilas, the vast Gothic nation ac- 
cepted that form of Christianity, and the important 
kingdoms which they established in Italy, in Gaul, and 
in Spain, professed that belief. The same was the case 
with the Vandals, when they founded the great monarchy 
in Africa which it was reserved for Belisarius to destroy. 
Had it not been for the intelligence of the Eastern theo- 
logians when the controversy arose, and their power of 
distinguishing exactly the points at issue, aided by the 
learning, the acuteness, and the indomitable courage of 
Athanasius, the world, humanly speaking, must have 
become Arian. The Nicene Council, by which the 
primitive doctrine was set forth in such a way as to 
exclude an Arian interpretation, though it was a General 
Council of the Church, and its decrees were accepted 
as universally binding, had unmistakably an Eastern 
character. Though over three hundred bishops took part 
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in it, not more than eight of these came from the West. 
The place where it was held was in the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople. The language in which the discus- 
sions were carried on, and in which the Creed which it 
ratified was written, was Greek. The triumph in which 
it ended was a triumph of the Eastern Church, as the 
question which it debated was an Eastern question. 

In the same manner as ‘The Catholic Church’ is 
the name appropriated by the Church of Rome; the 


The oo appellation which the Eastern Church applies 
x : 5 . 
Church to itself is that of ‘ The Orthodox Communion,’ 


(H ’OpO0do€os ’ExxaAnoia). It was during the period 
_ of the General Councils that that Church assumed the 
characteristic on the strength of which it claims that 
title. More and more the office of asserting the true 
faith, and maintaining it unimpaired against the assaults 
of error, fell into its hands. If the Nicene Council was 
Eastern in its character, much more were those that 
succeeded it. At the second of these assemblies, that 
of Constantinople, by which Macedonius was con- 
demned, and the Nicene Creed was reduced to the form 
which, except for the addition of the Iiloque clause by 
the Latin Church, it has since retained, not a single 
Western bishop was present. The views of Nestorius and 
Eutyches, which were debated and disallowed at Ephesus 
and Chalcedon, were connected with Oriental modes of 
thought, and affected in the first instance the Hastern 
Church ; though at .Chalcedon, undoubtedly, the influ- 
ence of Leo the Great, after he had been appealed to on 
the subject in dispute, was the predominant feature. 
The fifth and sixth councils have been hesitatingly 
acknowledged as cecumenical by the Western Church, 
D2 
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the seventh not at all; but all three are ranked in the 
East along with the preceding ones as establishing 
the foundations of the faith. It was the absorbing 
and widespread interest which these controversies for 
centuries excited, and the peculiar mode of thought 
which the discussion of them created, that caused the 
desire of doctrinal orthodoxy to become almost a pas- 
sion in the minds of Hastern Christians. But to this 
feeling, as time went on, a political influence was super- 
added. The question of heterodoxy, as determined by 
certain of the Councils, especially that of Chalcedon, 
became in some of the provinces—e.g. in Syria and 
Egypt, as we shall hereafter see—a national question ; 
and when these countries were either loosened in their 
allegiance, or from external causes were severed from 
the main body, the empire thus restricted in its area 
clung to its orthodox belief as a badge of patriotism. 
Later still, when barbarian settlements had introduced 
heterogeneous elements of race, and the emperors them- 
selves and other leading men were frequently of Slavonian 
or Armenian origin, the bond which had been previously 
formed by Greek nationality was replaced by that of 
orthodoxy. In proportion as learning declined, the 
traditional tenets were adhered to with increasing in- 
tensity. In consequence of this, the General Councils 
have been, and are, regarded in the Kast with a reverence 
which finds no parallel in the West. One who discusses 
points of theology or of religious observance with a 
member of the Greek Church at the present day, finds 
that his ultimate appeal is, not to argument, nor to 
Scripture, but to the Councils. Frescoes representing 
those assemblies, painted in accordance with traditional 
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types, may be seen on the walls of some of the more 
important Byzantine churches, In the vestibule of the 
great church of the monastery of the Iberians, on Mount 
Athos, there is a series of these. In that which de~ 
picts the Council of Nicaea, St, Athanasius is intro- 
duced as a young man stooping down to write the Creed, 
while Arius is in the act of disputing between his 
two great adversaries, Spiridion and Nicholas, On the 
right hand of this group is a band of Arians, dressed as 
philosophers, some of whom are coming into the councile 
chamber to recant their errors, while the rest are being 
driven into a prison, by amanarmed with a club. The 
leading facts, it must be allowed, are here set forth with 
much truth, even to the civil penalties, 

Another feature, besides that of orthodoxy, which is 
strongly marked in the Eastern Church, is its stationary 
character. In this respect it stands in striking contrast 
to its more flexible Western sister. The watchfulness 
of the Roman communion for new fields of activity, 
on which to exercise her energy ; her adaptation of her 
Its_ machinery and her public worship to the needs 
character. of the time; the development within her pale 
of extraordinary agencies, like the Mendicant Orders ; 
her eager outlook over the political.world, in order to 
discover opportunities for advancing the interests of 
Christianity—all these are singular ly absent. from. the 
Ch urch in in the East. Such as she was in the eighth 
century—we might almost say, in the time of Justinian 
—such she has continued to be, with but slight modifi- 
cations, ever since. Her services not only retain, like 
those in use in the West, an impressive element of 
antiquity, but are wholly cast in an antique monld. 
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No attempt has been made to adapt them to the needs 
of any age or any people, and their immense prolixity 
and wearisome repetitions render them unedifying to 
an ordinary congregation. Her patriarchates and other 
territorial divisions remain unchanged. Her monastic 
system has hardly altered since the time of St. Basil. 
The ordinance of preaching, that most powerful instru- 
ment for maintaining religious vitality, has been almost 
wholly neglected. With this immutable character is 
closely connected the formalism which, ‘ heavy as frost,’ 
has overspread the spiritual life of the Eastern Com- 
munion; and though depressing causes have latterly 
deepened its influence, there is every reason to believe 
that this plague-spot dates back for many centuries. 
For all this the Eastern Church itself, no doubt, 
must to some extent be held responsible ; but yet much 
is attributable to external causes. The first of these 
is its connection with the State. Owing to this it was 
deprived of that education in independent effort which 
Cansesof 1S. @Xperienced by a self-acting body; from 
this leaning on the support of another it lost that 
spontaneity which is required in order to set on foot 
any important movement, or to organise any great 
reform. ‘To this it should be added, that the State 
with which it was associated was intensely despotic, 
and regarded with extreme jealousy any attempt to 
claim freedom of action, from whatever side it might 
come. Secondly, progress was hindered by the de- 
pression of the people at large, which was caused by the 
suspicious nature of Constantine’s centralising policy, 
and was aggravated, from Justinian’s time onward, by 
the disregard which the government showed for the 
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interests of the provincials, and by the devastations 
caused by barbarian inroads. The vigour of the plant 
must depend in no slight degree on the nature of the 
soil in which it grows; and when the discouragement 
offered to municipal institutions, and the neglect of the 
means of communication which arose from want of funds 
to maintain them, caused thought to stagnate beyond 
the limits of the chief cities, it was natural that religion 
also should be affected with lethargy. That only a 
stimulus was needed is shown by the renewed spiritual 
life which accompanied the enthusiasm evoked on both 
sides by the iconoclastic movement. Thirdly, this 
stationary character was further promoted by the isola- 
tion of the Eastern Church, and the defensive attitude 
which it was forced constantly to maintain. On the 
one hand, during a great part of its existence, it was 
engaged in a struggle with Mahometanism; on the 
other, it became alienated from, and at last hostile to, 
the Western Church. Its religious point of view thus 
became one of antagonism; and by this means it was 
thrown in upon itself, the healthy influence of criticism 
‘and comparison was excluded, and it was forced stiffly 
to maintain its own traditional position. 

Austerity is another distinguishing characteristic 
of this communion. Nowhere else is so little attempt 
made to recommend religion by putting for- 
ward its more attractive side. This has often 
been noticed in respect of its religious paintings, which 
from first to last present the same severe types as those 
from which Cimabue copied. Whereas in the ecclesi- 
astical buildings of the West the mind of the beholder 
is often elevated or subdued by representations of 


Its austerity 
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divine tenderness or unearthly holiness, the walls of 
the Eastern churches are covered with frescoes of gaunt 
saints and naked hermits, which seem to communicate 
an ascetic character to the buildings themselves. In 
the icons of the Russian Church, a softer mode of treat- 
ment has been introduced, but such pictures seem to 
be out of place in the midst of the surroundings of a 
Byzantine place of worship. The same thing is still 
more marked in the performance of the services, and 
especially in the music that is employed. The nasal, 
drawling intonation, with which litanies, psalms, and 
anthems alike are chanted, possesses no quality that 
can gratify the love of pleasing sound, or, as far as one 
for whom it has no habitual associations ean judge, can 
inspire a higher feeling of devotion. Here, again, the 
Russian Church represents the more progressive element 
in the Eastern Communion, for the music which it uses 
is singularly harmonious. But in Russia, as in Greece, 
instrumental music is rigidly excluded, on the ground 
that the employment of an instrument in the place of 
directly human and personal agency, is derogatory to 
divine worship. Again, in respect of fasting, no other 
Church has imposed such severe rules. ‘Long as Lent’ 
(waxpo cay pia capaxoo7})is a modern Greek proverbial 
expression; but in the Greek Church there are four 
great periods of fasting during the year. In addition 
to the usual Lent, there is the Fast of the Apostles, 
which commences on Whit Monday, and, though latterly 
it has been shortened, originally lasted for seven weeks ; 
the fast of fourteen days in August, which precedes the 
festival of the Repose of the Virgin (xofunos tHs Tav- 
ayias); and the Fast of the Nativity, which corresponds 
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to our Advent. Jn the whole year, 226 days are ob- 
served as fasts, and the rigour of these is extremely 
severe. Not only is meat forbidden, but fish also, 
except the bloodless kinds, such as limpets, mussels, 
and other shell-fish, and the octopus, which is largely 
eaten in the Greek islands; and eggs, cheese, and 
milk. So far is the abstinence carried, that in the 
monasteries, during the first three days of Lent, those 
whose constitutions can stand it, eat nothing. But the 
whole population, and especially the lower classes, are 
very strict in their observance of these rules. 

One other feature remains to be mentioned, the 
love of mystery. This is nowhere more strikingly 
wae os seen than in the manner of celebrating the 
mystery = Eucharist. In the Roman Church it is de- 
sired that this service should be performed in the sight 
of the congregation; so that it is a merit in the con- 
struction of a church that it should admit of the altar 
being in view of as many as possible. But in a Greek 
church the whole of the sanctuary is concealed by a 
lofty screen or iconostasis ; and behind this, the Liturgy 
(} AecToupyia), as the Communion service is called, is 
celebrated, so that it is almost entirely out of sight of 
the people. This was a Byzantine, and not a primitive 
custom ; for the iconostasis took the place of a light and 
open screen, and in its present arrangement certainly 
does not date further back than the eighth century. The 
sacred buildings themselves produce something of the 
same feeling. Unlike the spacious churches of the 
West, they are almost always small and dark, St. 
Sophia at Constantinople being a remarkable exception. 
Many domes, covered with paintings in sombre colours, 
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the gilt and inlaid woodwork, and the numerous 
chandeliers and pendants crowded into so narrow a 
space, inspire the mind by the multiplicity and gorgeous- 
ness of their details, not so much with awe, as with a 
sense of mystery. In like manner the elaborate cere- 
monial of the services, though impressive, is hardly intel- 
ligible, having lost its meaning in the course ofages; and 
at any time it must have been difficult for the ordinary 
worshipper to understand. In seeking an explanation 
of this peculiar characteristic, it is hard to avoid tracing 
it, at least in part, to the associations of the court cere- 
monial, the object of which was to invest the person of 
the emperor with a halo of almost superhuman majesty. 
The intimate affinity which existed between this and 
some of the ecclesiastical observances, is clearly seen in 
the De OCwremoniis Aule Byzantine of the Emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in which work elaborate 
instructions are given as to the procedure of the court 
in the matter of divine worship on the occasion of the 
high festivals. The two went hand in hand, and the 
character of the one would easily affect the other. 

Yet, notwithstanding these traits of austerity and 
mysteriousness, the Eastern communion has shown far 
Position of More regard for the position of the laity, and 
the laity —_ consideration for their independence, than the 
Church of Rome has done. She has assumed no such 
power to dominate men’s consciences in respect of belief 


‘as is involved in the doctrine of Papalinfallibility. Her 


claim to rest her authority on the earlier utterances 
of the Church is sufficient to prevent her from adding 
anything to the deposit of the faith. Though the 
worship of the Virgin and the invocation of saints, as 
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practices, exist hardly less in the East than in the West, 
yet the doctrines connected with these have never been 
formulated there, and no attempt has been made toimpose 
on believers such a dogma as that of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. In the administration of the Holy Communion, 
the laity as well as the clergy communicate in both kinds. 
No impediment has been placed in the way of reading 
the Bible in the vulgar tongue. Though the ancient 
Greek, which is in use in public worship wherever Greek 
is spoken, is only partially intelligible to an ordinary con- 
gregation, yet they understand it sufficiently to follow the 
prayers ; and the Slavonic and other branches of the Or- 
thodox Church are at liberty to translate all the services 
- into theirown tongues. The existence ofa married clergy 
also is advantageous to the laity, because it places the 
priest and his flock in the same domestic position. This 
it was which the venerable Egyptian bishop, Paphnutius, 
contended for at the Nicene Council. Socrates the his- 
torian (i. 11) describes how, when a proposal was made 
on that occasion to require that all who were in holy 
orders should separate from their wives, whom they had 
married prior to their ordination, this confessor, who | 
himself lived in strict celibacy, protested against any 
such rule, on the ground that rigid continence is not 
suited to all men. He advocated the maintenance of 
the custom already existing in the Church, that none 
should marry after they were ordained, but objected to 
making the rule more stringent. Thus the practice was 
sanctioned, which still continues in the Eastern Church, 
that the parochial clergy should be married, but that 
they should enter on the estate of matrimony before 
becoming priests. By this means not only were the 
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hardships and the scandals averted which are apt to 
result from enforced celibacy, but a link was maintained 
by which the clergy and the laity were bound together. 

Fondness for learning was always an attribute of the 
Byzantine Church, as it was of the Byzantine Empire. 
ee The style employed by the authors which it 
learning —_ produced may seem to us stilted and pedantic, 
and their ideas conventional ; but it was their taste for 
literary subjects, however faulty, which maintained the 
high level of cultivation that distinguished this state 
from all other contemporary states during the middle 
ages, and caused the ancient literature to be preserved. 
The Byzantines have been aptly called ‘the lbrarians 
of the human race.’ They added little to the stock, it is 
true; but they preserved and handed down what they had 
received, after guarding the precious deposit against in- 
numerable attacks of barbarians and the ravages of time. 
If we would estimate aright the servicethey have rendered 
to civilisation, we should reflect that without them our 
knowledge of ancient literature would be confined to what 
existed in Western Hurope in the fourteenth century. In 
keeping up the interest which was thus felt for learning, 
the ecclesiastics took a prominent part, and this process 
reacted on themselves and maintained the standard of ~ 
intelligence of their order. This state of things con- 
tinued until a late period of their history; and some of 
the prelates of that time, who were known for their 
learning, were of service also to their contemporaries 
in other ways. Such a character was Eustathius, bishop 
of Thessalonica, the famous commentator on Homer, in 
the latter half of the twelfth century. Before he was 
made bishop he filled the office of professor of rhetori¢ 
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at Constantinople, and his extant works prove that he 
possessed a most extensive knowledge of Greek litera- 
ture. It was during his episcopate that Thessalonica 
was captured by the Normans in 1185; and when the 
hostile soldiery brutally ill-treated and insulted the 
population, it was through his prudent conduct in con- 
ciliating the generals that their licence was restrained. 
Another such, a generation later, was Michael Acomina- 
tus, brother of the historian Nicetas, who was archbishop 
of Athens at the time of the fourth crusade. When the 
central government at Constantinople was paralysed 
by that attack, Leon Sguros, the governor of Nauplia, 
took advantage of the general disorder, and endeavoured 
-to make himself master of Athens. But the arch- 
bishop animated his flock to maintain their independence, 
and organised the defence of the Acropolis, so that the 
usurper was forced to raise the siege. 

The types of character that were developed in the 
Eastern Church, as might be expected, were not of 
the very highest. There was among them no St. Fran- 
mypesot C18, no St. Louis. The uniformity which 
character pervades everything Byzantine prevented the 
development of such salient characters as are found 
in the West. It is difficult, no doubt, to form a true 
‘estimate of the influence of religion on men’s lives in 
Eastern countries, just as it is of their domestic relations, 
and even of the condition of the lower classes, because 
such matters are steadily ignored by the contemporary 
historians. But all the evidence tends to show that 
individual rather than heroic piety was fostered by 
the system which prevailed there. That at certain 
periods a high tone of spirituality prevailed among 
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certain classes is sufficiently proved by the beautiful 
hymns of the Eastern Church, many of which, thanks 
to Dr. Neale’s singular felicity in translation, are in use 
among ourselves. But the loftier development of their 
spirit took the form of asceticism, and the scene of this 
was rather the secluded monastery, or the pillar of the 
Stylite, than human society at large. Butif the Hastern 
Church did not rise as high as her sister of the West, 
she never sank as low. No Alexander VI., no St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, disgrace her annals. And in re- 
spect of constancy when exposed to persecution, her 
members have held, and still hold, a high position. 
This has been especially conspicuous in the latest and 
lowest phase of her existence, that which succeeded to 
the Ottoman conquest. ‘To mention but one of their 
trials; no more grinding instrument of persecution was 
ever invented than that of the tribute of Christian 
children, who, from the time of Sultan Orchan, the 
founder of the system, in 1329, until it was legally 
abolished in 1685, were taken from their parents and 
educated in an alien creed, in order to form the force 
of the Janissaries, which was the most powerful engine 
for the enthralment of their race. Speaking of the re- 
gious sentiment of the Hastern Church, Dean Stanley 
says: ‘If it has produced few whom we should call 
saints or philosophers, it has produced, through cen- 
turies of oppression, whole armies of confessors and 
martyrs. ‘The eighteenth century,’ says Dr. Neale, 
‘which added few, here and there, to the glorious cata- 
logue of Western martyrs, was full in Greece and 
Anatolia of such triumphs for the East.’ The resistance 
to the temptation to apostasy, when a change of creed 
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involved an immediate change of political status and 
innumerable social advantages, is in itself a proof of 
the strong influence which their religion exercised on 
the Greek people. 

At an early period the Eastern communion comprised 
the four great patriarchates of Constantinople, Antioch, 
Genus Jerusalem, and Alexandria. As time went on, 
oo however, partly owing to the schisms that fol- 
lowed the condemnation of Nestorius and Eutyches by 
the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, and partly in 
consequence of the conquests of the Saracens, the three 
last-named divisions of the Orthodox Church became 
more and more restricted in their area. At the pre- 
sent day the office of patriarch in them is hardly more 
than titular, and the holders of it do not reside in 
their famous ancient sees. Thus the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople came to be the head of the whole Eastern 
Church, and in that character he bears the title of dicu- 
menical Patriarch. The area which owed allegiance 
to him was divided into four dioceses, which were ad- 
ministered by exarchs—viz., Pontus, Asia, Thrace, and 
Eastern Illyricum ; and each of these was subdivided 
into numerous metropolitan and other sees. The patri- 
arch was originally elected by a local synod, and con- 
firmed by the emperor; but at a later period the synod 
selected three persons, one of whom the emperor ap- 
pointed. Though the head of the state possessed no 
legal power by which he could compel a patriarch to 
resign, yet it was generally easy to bring such pressure 
to bear as would render it unavoidable. Since the fall 
of Constantinople, the sultan has claimed the right 
of investiture, and from this have arisen simoniacal 
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practices, a sum of money being more or less habitu- 
ally paid for the office. Though, as we have seen, it 
became a universal custom for the parish priests to be 
married, such marriage having taken place while they 
were still laymen or deacons, yet celibacy is required 
of the bishops, and consequently, unless they happen 
to be widowers, they must be taken from the monas- 
teries. The evils of this system are self-evident. The 
persons who are thus set in authority are men who 
have had no experience of ministerial work, who have 
nothing in common with the parochial clergy; and their 
ignorance of practical life renders them especially liable 
to be led into intrigues. 

A few words may be added respecting the places of 
worship and the liturgies in use in the Eastern Church. 
Description AS the best-preserved specimens of Byzantine 
ofachurch churches are to be found on Mount Athos (the 
Christian edifices in the cities having been converted 
into Mahometan mosques), the central church in the 
monastery of the Iberians on that Holy Mountain, of 
which the following is a description, may serve as a 
typical instance :— 

‘ Entering at the west end, we find ourselves in the 
proaulion, or porch, a corridor supported on the out- 
side by light pillars, running the whole width of the 
building: in this part are represented scenes from the 
Apocalypse, especially the punishment of the wicked. 
Passing inwards from this, we enter the first narthex, or 
antechapel, which contains pictures of various forms of 
martyrdom: on either side of the central door, which 
leads into the second narthex, are figures of SS. Peter 
and Paul. These narthexes, which are divided from one 
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another and from the body of the church by walls rising 
the whole height of the building, were originally in- 
tended for catechumens and penitents ; as it is, they are 
employed for the celebration of the more ordinary ser- 
vices, and when the body of the church is too small for 
the number of worshippers, they serve to provide addi- 
tional room. In the second narthex are frescoes of 
saints and hermits, who look down in grim solemnity 
from the walls: the hermits especially are most striking 
objects, being almost human skeletons, and stark naked 
except for their long grey beards, which reach to the 
ground. From this we pass into the main body of the 
church, which is in the form of a Greek cross, with a 
central cupola supported on four pillars, whichsymbolise 
the Four Evangelists. At the east end and in the tran- 
septs are semi-cupolas, but the whole of the sanctuary is 
concealed by the iconostasis, a wooden screen reaching 
nearly to the roof, and elaborately carved and gilt, in 
which are set pictures of Our Lord and saints. The 
sanctuary is divided into three parts, with three apses at 
the eastern end corresponding to them. The northern- 
most of these is the chapel of the prothesis, where 
the sacred elements are prepared; that towards the 
south is the sacristy; while the central compartment 
contains the holy table (7) ayia tpdmeta). The position 
of two of the frescoes in the body of the church is always 
the same: inthe cupola isa colossal figure ofthe Saviour, 
and over the western door of entrance a representation 
of the Repose («odunous) of the Virgin. Other parts of 
the walls are covered with Scripture subjects, and in 
one of the transepts is a group of young warrior saints, 
among whom St. George is conspicuous. From the 
Ci Hf. = 
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drum of the cupola hangs an elegant brass coronal, and 
from this are suspended silver lamps, small Byzantine 
pictures, and ostrich eggs, which are said to symbolise 
Faith, according to a strange but beautiful fable that the 
ostrich hatches its eggs by gazing steadfastly at them : 
within this coronal again is a large chandelier. The 
floor is ornamented in parts with opus Alewandrinum, a 
kind of inlaid work in white marble, porphyry and verd 
antique ; and here and there are placed lecterns, elabo- 
rately decorated with mother-of-pearl and tortoise-shell. 
The stalls are ranged all round the sides, and are pro- 
vided with misereres, which, however, are seldom used, 
as the monks generally stand during the whole service.’ 
We may further notice that in churches which were not 
monastic, a women’s gallery was sometimes provided, to 
which the female sex were confined, in accordance with 
the traditional ideas respecting the seclusion of women 
in the Hast. An instance of this, on a large scale, is 
found in St. Sophia at Constantinople: others (to come 
down to a much later period) may be seen in the 
churches of St. Demetrius and Pantanassa at Mistra, 
near the site of ancient Sparta, both of about the four- 
teenth century. Where such galleries do not exist, 
the women stand at the back of the church, apart from 
the men. 

The Liturgies, or Communion Offices, in use in the 
Church of Constantinople are those of St. Basil and 
Liturgies St. Chrysostom. The beauty and spirituality 
ments of the prayers which they contain are familiar 
to many English churchmen through the medium of 
Bishop Andrewes’s ‘ Devotions,’ which work is to a great 
extent compiled from them. That of St. Chrysostom 
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is by far the most commonly used, but it is an ab- 
breviation and new edition of that of St. Basil. In 
addition to these there is a third liturgy, that of ‘the 
Presanctified,’ which is said from Monday till Friday of 
every week in Lent. This is so called because it is a 
communion with no consecration; the five holy loaves 
necessary for the purpose (one for each day) having been 
consecrated on the previous Sunday. The principal - 
vestments that are worn by the priests are the stacharion 
(alb), the epimanikia (maniple), the epitrachelion (stole), 
and the pheenolion (chasuble) ; in addition to these, the 
bishops wear the omophorion (pall); but both in form 
and ornamentation these differ in many respects from 
the corresponding Western vestments. The every-day 
dress of ecclesiastics is a tall, flat-topped cap, and a 
cassock of some sober colour, frequently dark-blue, over 
which is worn a flowing black robe. Besides, or instead 
of, bells, an instrument called the semantron is used for 
summoning the congregation to service. This is some- 
times of iron, resembling a piece of the tire of a wheel ; 
but more commonly it is a long flat board, narrow in 
the centre, so that it may be grasped by one hand, while 
it is struck with a wooden mallet by the other. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE CHURCH, THE STATE, AND THE PEOPLE. 


Union of Church and State in the Eastern Empire —Questions of 
doctrine—Reasons for the Union—Influence of the Union upon 
the State— Effect upon the Church—Judicial power of the bishops 
—Comparison with the Western Church—-Popular character of the 
Greek Church—Origin of this—Influence of orthodoxy—Forma- 
tion of Modern Greek nationality—The clergy and the people— 
Charitable institutions—Attitude towards slavery 


In the Eastern empire the union of Church and State 
has been exhibited on the largest scale that the Christian 
Union of world has ever seen. From the beginning to 
State the end of the empire, from the foundation of 
Constantinople to its capture by the Turks, this union 
continued to exist; indeed, it may be said, in a sense, 
even to have survived the empire, for some of the privi- 
leges and some of the restrictions which attach to an 
established Church have been continued to the Greek 
Church under the Mahometan rule. The central point 
on which this system turned, the bond by which this 
union was maintained, was the person of the emperor. 
In Constantine’s time Christianity was not the estab- 
lished religion of the empire, but a privileged religion 
to which the emperor belonged. The laws by which the 
Church was regulated, though they were enforced by 
the civil arm, were at first made independently of the 
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state. Its members were guaranteed freedom from per-- 
secution, and the prospect presented itself that their 
religion would soon become the religion of the court, 
perhaps also that of the empire; but this depended on 
the relation in which they stood to the emperor. It was 
Theodosius the Great who established Christianity, and 
by him the Church in the eastern empire was united 
with the imperial administration; but from the time of 
Constantine the emperor was supreme in ecclesiastical 
as well as in civil matters. The right to occupy this 
position was claimed by his successors, and was acknow- 
ledged as belonging to them ; and throughout Byzantine 
history this authority was exercised in an increasingly 
despotic manner. 

This supremacy did not in the first instance im- 
ply any interference with matters of doctrine. Con- 
Questions of Stantine regarded his own province as lying 
doctrine = outside the Church. But the power of con- 
vening general councils, which he and subsequent 
emperors possessed, placed in their hands an authority 
which might be extensively exercised in regulating the 
decisions of those who had the right to determine such 
questions. Nor was their influence long restricted 
within these limits. The position of Constantine him- 
self in the Nicene Council was so exceptional, owing to 
his being at once a convert to Christianity and the master 
of the world, that we cannot argue from the part which 
he took in its deliberations to a claim on his part to 
the right of interference; but it seems plain that his 
persuasions, to say the least, considerably affected its 
decisions. Other indirect influences, also, soon made 
themselves felt. Some of the higher clergy were deterred 
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from opposition by the fear of the imperial displeasure ; 
others were drawn into subserviency by the hope of 
advancement; others again joied themselves to one or 
other of the powerful court parties, and these became 
doctrinal parties, and took their share in theological 
disputes. A further advance was made in the course 
of the Monophysite controversy. In 476 the usurper 
Basiliscus issued an encyclical letter condemning the 
decrees of the Council of Chalcedon, which was to be 
signed by all the bishops on pain of being deposed from 
their office; and when his opponent, the Emperor Zeno, 
was reinstated in power, and attempted to heal the 
breach between the orthodox and Monophysite parties, 
his famous henoticon, or concordat, was set forth on im- 
perial authority. But in the hands of a rigid centraliser 
like Justinian, the liberty of judgment which the bishops 
originally possessed was still further restricted, and 
dogmatic controversies were settled by imperial decrees, 
such as that which was known by the name of the edict 
De tribus capitulis (544). Throughout a great part of 
the Byzantine period the emperors claimed to be supreme 
in matters of belief, as much as in matters of discipline. 
The claim was not uncontested, but the reason why so 
much latitude was generally conceded to them, even 
when force was not brought to bear, was this—that the 
emperors and their subjects were, as a rule, at one in this 
matter. The title by which the emperor styled himself 
was év Xpiot@® tictos Bacwveds tov ‘Popwalov—an 
equivalent of our ‘Defender of the Faith.’ Besides 
this, the majority of the emperors were sincerely _in- 
Hest? in ecclesiastical subjects, and not a a few were 
well versed in n theology. Thus they were, and were 
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regarded as being, persons identified with the Church, 
and capable of entering into the questions which it 
regarded as all-important; and as orthodoxy became 
a passion with the Byzantine laity, a link was thus 
formed to unite the people with their rulers. It was only 
when some emperors of the dynasty of the Paleologi 
endeavoured to force the alien doctrines of the Roman 
Church on their subjects as the condition of obtaining 
help from the West, that this bond was broken. Before 
that time, the position of the emperor as head of the 
Church presented no difficulty, because he was recog- 
nised as orthodox. 

It was natural that the Roman emperors, when 
they adopted Christianity, should wish to exercise a 
Reasons for Control over it, because so powerful an agency, 
theunion existing outside the range of the civil govern- 
ment, might prove itself extremely dangerous. The 
evidence of this had been given on former occasions, 
when jealousy of this great independent organisation 
had been the chief cause of the persecutions. In all 
the important cities of the East, Christian congregations 
were found whose members were united by ties of 
brotherhood, and were accustomed to act together for 
common objects, and were ready to assist one another 
in time of need. These churches, again, were in con- 
stant communication with one another, and from their 
uniform system of government and management, and 
the attraction exercised by common beliefs, and hopes, 
and fears, constituted a power, which, if employed for 
political purposes, might be found more influential than 
the State itself. yen the exalted character and lofti- 
ness of purpose that were conspicuous in many of their 
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chief men, were elements fraught with danger, because 
their possessors were thus qualified to be leaders, and 
were gifted with that enthusiasm which in all ages has 
been the dread of ordinary politicians. But from the 
time that this widely extended society became allied 
with the civil government, the risk of a collision be- 
tween them was averted. The bishops, who might 
have been the foremost champions in a great rebellion, 
became dependent on the emperor’s authority and 
willing agents of the administration; and the head of 
the State, though he was still, by virtue of his office, 
the representative of the old pagan religion of Rome, 
could claim the allegiance of his Christian subjects as 
being the head of their Church. 

In the early period of its history the Church de- 
veloped itself independently from within, and was not 
Influence of Jterfered with, except in the form of an- 
tei  tagonism, by any disturbing influence from 
pci without. But, on the other hand, it had not 
as yet exercised its full influence over society; by 
moulding the thoughts and motives of individuals, it 
had leavened the State to a certain degree, but the 
civil institutions remained outside its range. This 
was changed when Christianity became the recognised 
religion. The Church and the State then stood side by 
side, mutually affecting one another; and thus it was 
open to the Church to elevate and purify the State. 
The Church’s influence soon made itself felt in a variety 
of ways. As early as Constantine’s time the punish- 
ment of crucifixion was abolished ; immoral practices, 
like infanticide, and the exhibition of gladiatorial shows, 
were discouraged, the latter of these being forbidden in 
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Constantinople; and in order to improve the relation 
of the sexes, severe laws were passed against adultery, 
and restrictions were placed on the facility of divorce. 
Further, the bishops were empowered, in the name of 
religion, to intercede with governors, and even with 
the emperor, in behalf of the unfortunate and the 
oppressed. And gradually they obtained the right of 
exercising a sort of moral superintendence over the 
discharge of their official duties by the judges, and 
others, who belonged to their communities. The super- 
vision of the prisons, in particular, was entrusted to 
them; and, whereas in the first instance their power of 
interference was limited to exhortations addressed to 
the judges who superintended them, in Justinian’s 
reign the bishops were commissioned by law to visit 
the prisons on two days of each week, in order to 
inquire into, and, if necessary, report upon, the treat- 
ment of the prisoners. In all these and many other 
ways, the influence of the State in controlling and 
improving society was advanced by its alliance with the 
Church. 

At the same time the Church itself was not less 
leavened by its union with an alien power. Its leaders 
Peeve Be the period when the connection was formed 
the Church did not realise what the consequences would 
be. They were overjoyed at their deliverance, and the 
deliverance of their flocks, from the fear of persecutions, 
such as those of which they had a vivid remembrance ; 
and they were dazzled, independently of worldly con- 
siderations, by the possibilities which this alliance 
opened out for the spread of the Gospel. They did 
not perceive that the Church might be lowered by 
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being made subject to an autocratic will, and that it 
could no longer be, what it had hitherto been, an 
independent, self-governing community. ‘Thus, too, 
worldly attractions were introduced, the tendency of 
which was to impair the motives by which Christians 
had been influenced. In the year 321 Constantine 
enacted a law allowing the Church to receive legacies, a 
thing which was not permitted without the leave of the 
State. This measure, of which advantage was taken 
on a large scale, increased the prosperity of the Chris- 
tian communities; but it also added to the class of 
self-seeking ecclesiastics. Above all, the temptation 
henceforth existed to invite the secular arm to assist in 
maintaining true doctrines and repressing error. To 
do so was to abandon one of the leading maxims of 
Christianity, that the Gospel was to be propagated by 
its own moral and spiritual power, and not by force. 
The result was in a high degree injurious both to the 
Church and the State. By this means large bodies of 
Christians, as we shall hereafter see, were alienated, 
and an impulse was given to their withdrawal from the 
orthodox Church, while the empire, owing to the ill- 
will that was thus caused, suffered the loss of important 
provinces, 

One of the most powerful causes in introducing a 
secular element into the administration of the Church, 
Judicial was the exercise of a judicial power by the 
power ofthe |, : : . 
bishops bishops. From the earliest period it was the 
custom, in accordance with St. Paul’s injunction on the 
subject, that disputes between Christians should not be 
referred to the heathen tribunals, but should be settled 
within their own communities. In the course of time, 
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when the episcopal system of government was fully 
developed, it became, as was natural, one of the func- 
tions of the bishop to decide these disputes. But as 
the reference of such questions to this tribunal was a 
voluntary matter on the part of those concerned, it was 
only so far as they agreed to submit to it that its 
decisions were valid. In Constantine’s time, however, 
such transactions came to have a legal force. By him 
the bishop’s judgment was made binding, without the 
power of appeal, when once the parties in a suit had 
referred it to him: and this judicial authority was still 
further increased by Theodosius, when he rendered 
orthodox Christianity the established religion of the 
empire. The power thus given might be exercised in 
a salutary manner for the purpose of repressing litigation 
and inculcating unanimity, but it also involved the 
bishops in a large amount of secular business, and with- 
drew them from their purely spiritual functions. This 
system was reinstituted with great shrewdness, though 
for a very different purpose, by Mahomet II. after the 
fall of Constantinople. That skilful politician perceived 
the advantages which would arise from using the higher 
clergy as his agents in reconciling the laity to the 
Ottoman domination. With this view he invested the 
Greek patriarch, and the bishops in the different pro- 
vinces as his subordinates, with extensive judicial powers 
for the decision of civil as well as ecclesiastical causes, 
together with the permission to enforce a sentence by 
excommunication. Of these facilities for obtaining a 
settlement of disputed questions within the limits of 
their own nationality, the Greeks from the first largely 
availed themselves, owing, in a great degree, to the 
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corrupt administration of justice by the Turkish tri- 
bunals. Thus, from being in the first instance arbi- 
trators, the bishops came to be recognised magistrates 
of the empire; and, while they benefited their co- 
religionists by their protection, they themselves fell into 
the position of Ottoman officials. Besides this, it has 
always been a part of the Turkish statecraft to employ 
the Greeks as an instrument for governing the other 
nationalities of the empire. With this object they 
were placed in the position of the most favoured race, 
and governors, both ecclesiastical and civil, were ap- 
pointed from among them to hold sway in provinces 
whose Christian inhabitants belonged to a different 
stock. Thus the Turks put in practice the maxim 
‘Divide and conquer’ which has proved so serviceable 
to them in dealing both with their own rayahs and with 
the nations of Western Europe, and the Greeks became 
the object of jealousy and dislike to the other Christian 
subjects of the Porte. 

The position of the Eastern Church in all these 
respects is best understood by comparison with what 
happened in the West. From the time at 
which persecutions ceased, the bishop of Rome 
was only a nominal subject of whatever power 
was dominant in Italy. His sovereign usually resided 
at a distance from Rome, and, whether he were a 
Western emperor or a Gothic king at Ravenna, or an 
Eastern emperor at Constantinople, allegiance was more 
easily claimed than exacted. An ecclesiastical ruler in 
this position, having manifold interests depending upon 
him throughout his vast patriarchate of the West, and 
being appealed to in numerous cases where temporal 
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and spiritual questions were closely interwoven, could 
hardly escape from ultimately becoming a potentate ; 
and his primacy as bishop of the imperial city might 
easily be interpreted into a supremacy over the whole 
Church, derived from St. Peter as the chief of the 
apostles. But in the Eastern Church it was impossible 
that any such thing should happen. Constantinople, 
as a Christian city, had no history behind it; and its 
bishops, being the head of a new patriarchate, could 
not put forward pretensions based on primitive inherent 
right. Side by side with it there were other and more 
ancient patriarchates at Antioch and Alexandria, the 
existence of which was sufficient to disprove any such 
~ claim; and the bishop of Constantinople, however 
great his position might be, was still a subject of the 
‘Byzantine emperor. It is true that in the time of 
Constantine’s successors the Church gave evidence of 
its independent spirit in resisting an Arian emperor 
like Constantius, or a pagan emperor like Julian; and 
at various periods of its history its rulers preferred 
deposition or imprisonment to compliance with un- 
righteous acts on the part of the chief of the state. 
But, after these early days, we meet with no patriarch 
like St. Athanasius or like Nicon in Russia, who showed 
himself willing to resist the civil head, and capable of 
doing so. The dignity of the patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople waxed and waned according to the corresponding 
state of the empire, whereas the Papacy arose on the 
ruins of temporal states and toa great extent in defiance 
oftheir power. Thus it was denied to the Hastern Church 
to play the conspicuous part in the history of the world, 
and to achieve the great successes, which have fallen to 
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the lot of her Western sister; but, at the same time, 
she was saved by her position from advancing claims 
incompatible with the independence of Christendom, 
and from incurring the scandals which have disgraced 
the Church of Rome. There was nothing seen in that 
communion like the employment of excommunication 
by ambitious pontiffs, until their fulminations were dis- 
regarded and at last brought into ridicule; still less 
was there anything like their use of the power of 
interdict, by which a whole people was afflicted and 
denied the comforts of religion because of some quarrel 
in which they were not directly interested. No patriarch 
of Constantinople has been reduced to obtaining money 
on a large scale by scandalous means, such as the sale 
of indulgences; nor has there been seen in Hastern 
Christianity such a thing as the employment of an 
armed force by one who claimed to represent the Prince 
of Peace. 


nm Corevth, When we turn from these questions of the union 
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“of Church and State to the relation of the Church in in 


Popular Lastern Europe to the people, the feature 
fiedeck Which most attracts attention is its popular 
Church character. Notwithstanding the unattractive 
nature of its services, which, as has been already re- 
marked, have neither the elevating influence of instru- 
mental music nor the awakening power of preaching 
to recommend them, its places of worship are regularly 
attended, and dissent is almost unknown. The con- 
gregations, too, unlike what is found in any religious 
bodies in the West, are mainly composed of men, and 
not of women and children ; and the laity are recognised 
as being directly concerned in whatever affects the 
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Church, and can be counted on as being interested in 
its affairs and zealous in its support. There is, more- 
over, no false shame among them about openly professing 
ee “It is not regarded as a subject which a man 
should avoid, and his feelings about which should be 
studiously concealed from his neighbours, but as a 
matter of common sympathy, which no one would think 
of ignoring. In this way it enters into the most ordinary 
occurrences. of life. During the whole of the Haster 
season the address hee avéorn, together with the 
reply a\nJ6s avéorn, take the place of ‘ good day’ and 
all other familiar salutations. The enjoyment of a 
holiday is regularly associated with a religious service, 
which | inaugurates the day’s festivities. In remote 
districts fie: public worship may be said to partake of a 
domestic character, for the chief of the village elders, or 
the layman who can read best, leads the responses from 
a well-worn service-book, while others correct him 
whenever he is at fault. In its observances, its asso- 
ciations, and its influences, the Church is throughout 
the Church of the people. At the present day much of 
this is due, no doubt, to the power which the Greek 
Church has exercised in maintaining Greek nationality, 
so that the two are indissolubly allied and almost 
identified. Still this strong affection of the people for 
their Church, even where the practice of their lives is 
not regulated according to its precepts, is in greati 
measure a feeling 3 inherited from very ancient times, 
so that it is well worth while to trace its origin and 
history. 

Before the time of Constantine, Christianity had 
produced a marked impression on Greek society. During 
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a period of nearly six centuries from the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, that people had gradually degenerated, 
so that, though the outline of their character 
was the same as in their best days, the colours 
had faded. But in the latter half of the third century 
of our era finer qualities and more vigorous elements 
begin to reappear, and are conspicuously seen in the suc- 
cessful resistance which the cities of Greece offered to 
repeated invasions of the Goths at this period. The 
cause of this change is to be found in the influence 
exercised on the Greeks by the Christian religion. This 
had long been working among them in secret, and its 
power was the greater because it had advanced from 
below upward, and had permeated to a great extent the 
lower and middle classes. It not merely pervaded every 
relation of life, but penetrated also to the motives and 
springs of action. It improved the moral condition of 
the Greeks by elevating their views of life, by quicken- 
ing the conscience, and by infusing earnestness into 
the character; and it renovated their social condition 
by pointing out to them their duties to one another, 
by encouraging corporate feeling, and in particular by 
purifying the domestic relations through its influence 
on the female sex. At the same time the habit of 
meeting for the administration of their communities 
accustomed the Christians to discussion and action in 
common; and, in consequence of this, oratory revived 
among the Greeks, and new vigour was infused into 
their municipal institutions. Synods of the Church now 
took the place of Amphictyonic and other assemblies of 
former days, as places where subjects of public interest 
{were debated. It is not too much to say, that the 
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Eastern Empire was saved from the fate which over- 
took that of the West by the unanimity inspired by 
Christianity. So closely was the cause of the Greek 
nation already bound up with that of the Christian 
Church! 

The alliance which was thus commenced was still 
further cemented in the time of Constantine’s successors. 
Influence of At this period, while the Roman empire was 
orthodoxy still nominally pagan, and the nobility of Rome 
were avowedly so, the Roman emperors had adopted 
the Arian tenets, and showed marked favour to the 
clergy of that party. But the Greeks were as little 
disposed to respect the theological opinions of the heads 
of the state, as they were to sympathise with the tra- 
ditional superstitions of their conquerors; and in conse- 
quence of this they clung more closely than ever to the 
orthodox Church, which was in direct antagonism to 
both these parties. By gradual stages orthodoxy came 
to take the place of nationality in the Eastern empire. 
The people called themselves Romans, and the name 
Hellen was regarded as equivalent to ‘pagan’; but 
meanwhile the orthodox creed and the Greek lan- 

guage had formed the nation. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the intensity of the theological spirit whieh 
at last pervaded the whole population. It reached its 
climax in the reign of Constantine Pogonatus 668), 
when the imperial troops in Asia Minor rose in sedition, | 
and having marched towards the capital, and encamped | 
on the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, demanded that the | 
emperor should admit his two brothers to an equal share 
in the public administration, in order that the Haly | 
Trinity in heaven, which governs the spiritual world, | 
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pmight be represented by a human trinity, to govern the 

Veolia empire of the Christians. One of the forms of 
acclamation by which a Byzantine emperor was wont to 
be saluted by the populace, was, ‘Equal to an apostle’ 
(‘carroaroXos). At a later period religion was the element 
of unity which combined all races and all interests. To 
be orthodox was the same thing as being a member of the 
Eastern Church, and that again was equivalent to being 
a loyal subject of theempire. But from the time of the 
Comneni onwards, when the administration fell more 
and more into the hands of the Greeks, and Greek ideas 
and influences generally prevailed, the Orthodox Church 
came to be regarded as the Greek Church. Hence 
many races, especially in Asia Minor, are now called, 
and call themselves, Greek, who have no claim to that 
title beyond that of being members of the Hastern 
communion. 

It was also, to a great extent, the influence of the 
Church that produced that fusion of races within the 
Formation mits of Greece Prcper, which has consti- 
of modern tuted the Modern Greek nationality. We have 
uationality already seen (p. 20), how during the Middle 
Ages large numbers of Slavonian colcuists overspread 
that country, especially after the depopulation caused 
by the plague of a.p. 747. The conversion of this 
people to Christianity, and their consequent adoption 
into the Orthodox Church, gradually obliterated the 
distinction between them and their Greek neighbours, 
and caused the two races to amalgamate into one. In 
the working out of this process the influence of superior 
civilisation carried the day, and the result was the 
Hellenizing of the Slavonians. At the present day no 
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trace remains, either of their language, or of their 
separate nationality. 

To these causes of the popularity of the Eastern 
Church must be added the intimate connection that 
ihe clesey existed between the clergy and the people. 
people In the earliest period such a connection was 
only natural, because the clergy were the representa- 
tives of the fraternal Christian communities. But from 
the time of Constantine onwards, a distinction requires 
to be drawn between the higher and the lower clergy. 
As soon as the bishops were recognised as an order in 
the state, and came to have administrative authority, a 
power was at work, which tended to sever them from 
the people at large. For some time, indeed, the opera- 
tion of this was only partial, and the heads of the 
Church were able and willing to protect their flocks 
against the despotism of the imperial authority, and the 
unjust exactions of local governors ; but this beneficial 
influence steadily diminished in the course of succeed- 
ing centuries, and after the separation of the Hastern 
Church from the Western, the subserviency of the higher 
clergy to the state, and the conservatism of their ideas, 
discouraged all attempts at progress on the part of the 
people. But with the parochial clergy the case was 
different. From living among the people they were in- 
timately acquainted with them, and shared their feelings, 
for they suffered equally with them from the oppressive 
- taxation, the neglect of the provinces, and the other 
evil results of the statecraft of the Eastern empire (see 
p. 5). Thus, as early as the time of Arcadius and 
Honorius, when the division of the Roman empire 
- caused the influence of Greek nationality to be more 
F 2 
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definitely felt in the East, a close connection begins to 
manifest itself between the lower clergy and the people; 
and when Justinian seized the revenues of the free 
cities, and deprived them of their most valuable privi- 
leges, it was the clergy who saved the population from 
lapsing into utter barbarism. As being the most power- 
ful class in the community, they henceforth took the 
lead in all public business in the provinces. When the 
schools and the physicians were robbed of the funds 
destined for their maintenance, they lent their help to 
support them ; and they aided the charitable institutions, 
and reinvigorated the communal and municipal organi- 
sation of the people. The growth of the alliance thus 
formed between the clergy and the laity is not easy to 
trace in detail; but still it is a definite fact of history, 
and Finlay, the impartial historian of the Eastern and 
Byzantine empires, frequently dwells upon it as deter- 
mining the course of events. The Church was now the 


| only agency left that could lift up its voice against 
' despotism, or remedy the evils which it caused. 


, The charitable institutions which have just been 


| mentioned were themselves originally founded either 


Charitable PY, Or through the influence of, the Church. 
institutions Such were the hospitals (vocoxometa), the 
orphanages (dppavotpodeta), the institutions for the 
support of helpless aged persons (ynpoxopeta), the 


/almshouses (7tTwxotpodeta), and the establishments 


' for the reception of strangers (fevdves.) St. Basil 


founded a number of almshouses with hospitals at- 
tached to them. Justinian and Theodora established 
a penitentiary for fallen women (uetdvoa). The 
emperor Isaac Angelus (A.D. 1185) provided a hospital, 
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and a hostelry for the entertainment of a hundred 
travellers free of charge. Many similar institutions | 
are recorded as eae been erected, throughout the | 
whole course of the history, both by emperors and | 
private individuals. In Constantinople, during ee | 
Byzantine period we find that a public officer, called | 
the Orphanotrophos, or ‘ minister of charitable taut. 
tions,’ existed for the supervision of these; a fact which 
speaks well both for the civilisation of the Empire, 
and for the influence which Christianity had exercised 
upon it. 

The position of slaves, also, was greatly improved 
in the Eastern ‘Empire by the agency of the Church. 
Attitude This is a question which must always attract 
slavery the attention of those who desire to form a 
just estimate of the condition of society in antiquity, 
because of the number of souls that are represented by 
that class. By Constantine’s legislative enactments 
the e emancipation of slaves _ was facilitated. ‘Places of 
Christian worship obtained the right of asylum, so that 
slaves could find protection there, for the time, against 
the anger of their masters, and the clergy had an op- 
portunity of subsequently interceding for them. At 
first this privilege belonged to the churches only by 
traditional usage; but in the reign of Theodosius II. 
(431) a law was passed, which forbade, on pain of death, 
the forcible removal of anyone who had taken refuge in 
a sacred building. Gradually the employment of slaves 
came to be regarded in religious _ circles as a thing t to 
be tolerated rather than approved. Theodore Studita, 
who may be taken as a representative of the strictest 
religious views of the ninth century, says on this sub- 
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ject, ‘A monk ought not to possess a slave, either for 


| his own service, or for the service of his monastery, or 


for the culture of its lands; for a slave is a man made 
after the image of God.’ But he adds, ‘ this, ike mar- 
riage, is only allowable in those living a secular life.’ 
The extinction of slavery in the Eastern Empire, it 
should be observed, was not due to Christianity, for, 
although the Fathers of the Church had raised their 
voices against it, yet that religion had recognised 
slavery as an institution, however much it might 
endeavour to mitigate its evils; nor yet was it owing 
to the advance of civilisation, for culture among the 
Greeks was intimately connected with the employ- 
ment of slaves. It was rather produced by an altera- 
tion that took place in the condition of certain classes, 
which annihilated the distinction between the freeman 
and the slave. When the oppressiveness of taxation 
had destroyed the wealthy proprietors, and, in order to 
prevent the land from falling out of cultivation and 
thus diminishing the revenue, the cultivators of the 
land were tied to the soil, the poorer class of freemen 
began to sink down into the condition of serfs. On 
the other hand, the slaves who were employed in agri- 
culture became, for the same reason, an object of solici- 
tude to the legislature, and their proprietors were 
forbidden to alienate them. They thus acquired a 
recognised position, not far removed from serfdom ; 
and when all the lower class were reduced to the same 
state of poverty, the difference in the political status of 
the two orders came to be obliterated. This process of 
amalgamation, as might be expected, was a very gradual 
one, and extended over several centuries. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE ORTHODOX CHURCH AND THE HERETICAL 
CHURCHES. 


Causes of separation—Churches of Syria and Egypt national—Sus- 
picion and persecution—The Nestorians—Their missions—Their 
present state—-The Jacobites—Their later history—The Egyptian 
or Coptic Church—Its decline—The Abyssinian Church—The 
Armenians—Their history—Their influence—The Monothelite 
controversy— Martin I. and Maximus—Sixth General Council — 
The Maronites—The Paulicians—Their leaders—Their persecu- 
tions—The Bogomilians—Their treatment by Alexius Comnenus. 


Tue history of the formation of the national, or _so- 


eg AO se 


called | heretical, churches of of the East 1 isc slosely 


Churches of a anno 
Syriaand interwoven with political questions. First 


naitonal among these was the relation of the Greeks to 
the other races of the Hast. During the period 1 which 
intervened between Alexander the Great and Constan- 
tine, the countries of south-eastern Hurope and of 
Western Asia as far as the Taurus range were almost 
completely Hellenised; but beyond that limit the same 
thing had not happened. Jn Syria and Kegypt the 
Hellenic influence was mainly confined to the great 
cities, and the national life, though repressed by the 
irresistible force of the Roman government, still pos- 
sessed great vitality. This was increased by the foun- 


dation of Constantinople, which formed a new focus 
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of Greek civilisation and influence, and thus attracted 
to itself similar elements which had existed elsewhere, 
so that from that time onward Antioch and Alexandria 
were less imbued with the Hellenic spirit, and became 
more definitely national centres. But when the Roman 
empire was parted and became two heads, no provision 
was made for the Oriental peoples: they were attached 
to the eastern branch of the empire, and thus became 
politically subservient to the Greeks. From this arose 
a strong feeling of antagonism to the ruling race, which 
needed only a slight cause to fan it into a flame; and 
such a cause—in default of other outlets, which were 
closed by the strong hand of despotism—was found 
from time to time in theological questions, which the 
speculative tendency of the Eastern mind was constantly 
disposed to raise. Thus Syria and Egypt were the 
native regions Of Nestorianism and Monophysitism. 
Nestorius, it is true, was patriarch of Constantinople at 
the time when he broached his heresy of the two per- 
sons in Christ; but he had only just been transferred 
thither from Antioch in Syria, and at the council of 
Ephesus, where he was condemned, his views were 
supported by a large contingent of Syrian bishops. 
Similarly, the Monophysite tenets were eagerly main- 
tained by the Egyptian church, the leading motive for 
this support being the idea that those who opposed 
them were attacking the doctrine of their own Cyril 
of Alexandria, who had been the great antagonist 
of Nestorius; and the condemnation and deposition of 
Dioscorus, the successor of Cyril in his see, and the 
strongest supporter of Hutyches, inaugurated the sepa- 
ration of that church from the rest of Christendom. 
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The idea that nationality was influential in causing the 
schisms which thus arose, is at once suggested by the 
fact, that neither the Nestorian nor the Monophysite 
doctrines, from which they started, gained any hold 
either in the Greek or the Latin church. 

A further cause of alienation existed in the sus- 
picious feelings with which every national movement 
Suspicion was regarded by the central government. To 
cution those whose primary aim was to consolidate 
the heterogeneous elements of which the Roman empire 
was composed, the assertion of nationality appeared to 
be a step towards rebellion. Hence the provincial 
churches became the object of jealous observation. 
Before Constantine’s time, Christianity had been mostly 
confined to the middle and lower classes, and had 
consequently been closely allied with the people in 
the various provinces, and had assumed local usage; 
the Scriptures also had been translated into various 
languages of the Hast, and the services were performed 
in the native tongues. But from the time when that 
emperor formed a political alliance with the Church, 
the clergy in the provinces rendered themselves liable 
to be accused of heresy whenever they identified them- 
selves with any national movement in ecclesiastical 
matters. The ill-will that was thus aroused was greatly 
ageravated by the policy of persecuting heretics. As 
early as Constantine’s reign the secular arm undertook 
to repress views which were contrary to those of the 
orthodox Church. Indeed, that emperor’s edict for 
suppressing the meetings of heretics, which is given in 
his Life by Eusebius, breathes the spirit of the most 
violent intolerance; and in an eyil hour the rulers of 
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the Church availed themselves of that unhallowed 
aid. The natural result was the growth of disaffection 
wherever doctrines were held which had either been 
pronounced unorthodox by the Church at large, or were 
suspected of being so. This was brought to a head in 
the time of Justinian, in whom religious bigotry and 
political despotism were combined to a greater degree 
than in any of his predecessors. His endeavours to 
enforce unity of belief thoroughly alienated the eastern 
provinces of the empire, and prepared the way for 
future invaders. The name of Melchite—a term of 
Syriac origin, invented by the Jacobites, and signifying 
Imperialist—was now applied by the provincials to 
the adherents of the orthodox Church, as having their 
doctrines determined for them by a temporal sovereign. 
The want of earnest allegiance thus arising enabled the 
Persians to penetrate into the heart of the empire, and 
after they were finally repulsed by Heraclius, secured 
an easy victory in Syria and Egypt to the Saracens. 
So completely at last did the religious point of view 
dominate every other, that at the present day the names 
by which the descendants of these provincials are known 
—Copt, Jacobite, Maronite, &c.—convey rather the idea 
of religion than that of nationality. 

The earliest in date of these separatist churches was 
that of the Nestorians, who adopted the views which 
me were condemned at the Council of Ephesus 
Nestorians (4.p, 431). Within the limits of the Roman 
empire, however, this sect was rapidly extirpated by 
persecution ; and even in the patriarchate of Antioch, 
where, as we have seen, the tenets of Nestorius at first 
found greatest favour, it had disappeared as early as the 
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time of Justinian. But another field lay open to it in 
the Persian kingdom of the Sassanide, and in this it 
ultimately struck its roots deeply. The Chaldean 
church, which at the beginning of the fifth century was 
in a flourishing condition, had been founded by mis- 
sionaries from Syria; its primate, or Catholicos, was 
dependent on the patriarch of Antioch, and in respect 
of language and discipline it was closely connected 
with the Syrian church. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find that some of its members lent a ready 
ear to the Nestorian doctrines. This was especially 
the case with the church-teachers of the famous semi- 
nary at Edessa in Mesopotamia; and when they were 
dispersed, owing to the tyrannical proceedings of 
Rabulas, the bishop of that city, who was a strong 
adherent of Cyril of Alexandria, they diffused these 
tenets throughout the length and breadth of Persia. 
One of their number, Barsumas, who was bishop of the 
city of Nisibis from 435 to 489, by his long and active 
labours contributed most of all to the establishment 
of the Nestorian church in Persia. He persuaded the 
king Pherozes (Firuz) that the antagonism of his own 
sect to the doctrine of the established church of the 
Roman empire would prove a safeguard for Persia, be- 
cause it would remove any temptation on the part of 
the Christians in his empire to conspire with his enemies. 
The suggestion harmonised with the traditional views 
of the Sassanidee, who had often prohibited correspon- 
dence between the Chaldzean clergy and their brethren 
in Syria; and from that time Nestorianism became the 
only form of Christianity tolerated in Persia. If we 
can trust the statement of Abulpharagius, the historian 
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of the thirteenth century—who, however, was a Jacobite 
and therefore liable to be prejudiced in the matter—this 
decision was followed by a fearful massacre of all those 
who remained faithful to the older church, and Barsumas 
was not guiltless of promoting the persecution. The 
Catholicos of Chaldeea now threw off his dependence on 
Antioch, and assumed the title of Patriarch of Babylon. 
The school of Edessa, which in 489 was again broken 
up by the Greek emperor, Zeno, was transferred to 
Nisibis, and in that place continued for several centuries 
to be an important centre of theological learning, and 
especially of biblical studies. In the succeeding period 
multitudes of those who were persecuted for their reli- 
gious opinions by Justinian and his successors took refuge 
in Persia, and swelled the numbers of the Nestorians. 

The characteristic, which beyond all others distin- 
guished the Chaldean church, was its missionary zeal. 
moe In this respect it far outstripped all the other 
missions = _—Fastern communions. Gibbon has examined 
the authorities for these missions with his usual cautious 
criticism, and has described them with less than his usual 
coldness, and imples no doubt of their historic truth. 
In the sixth century the Nestorians had established 
churches from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea, and 
had preached the Gospel to the Medes, the Bactrians, the 
Huns, and the Indians, and as far as the coast of Malabar 
and the island of Ceylon. At a later period, starting 
from Balk and Samarcand, they spread Christianity 
among the nomad Tartar tribes in the remote valleys of 
the Imaus ; and the inscription of Siganfu, which was 
discovered in China, and the genuineness of which is 
considered to be above suspicion, describes the fortunes 
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of the Nestorian church in that country from the first 
mission, A.D. 636, to the year in which that monument 
was set up, A.D. 781. Inthe ninth century, during the 
rule of the caliphs at Bagdad, the patriarch removed to 
that city, and at this period twenty-five metropolitans 
were subject to him, of whom those who lived within a 
moderate distance met him in yearly synod, while the 
rest were bound once in six years to send a confession 
of their faith and their obedience to him. The number 
of souls that were embraced in the Nestorian church, 
together with the Jacobites, who were a smaller body, 
were computed to outnumber the Greek and Roman 
communions. Dr. Neale says, ‘It may be doubted 
whether Innocent III. possessed more spiritual power 
than the patriarch in the city of the Caliphs.’ 

From the eleventh century onwards the prosperity 
of the Chaldzean church declined, owing to the terrible 
nee pre. persecutions to which its ebae were exposed. 
sent state Foremost among these was the attack of Timour 
the Tartar, who almost exterminated them. “Within the 

present century their diminished numbers have been 
still further thinned. by frightful massacres inflicted by 
the. Kurds. Their headquarters now are a remote and 
rugged “valley in the mountains of Kurdistan, on the 
banks of the Greater Zab, the river which Xenophon 
has immortalised in his narrative of the Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand. Here in the village of Kochannes is 
the simple residence of the patriarch, whose office is 
hereditary, and who lives in very primitive style. 
Beyond the boundary which separates Turkey from 
Persia to the southward of Mount Ararat, a similar 
community is settled on the shores of Lake Urumia. 
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‘A still larger colony is to be found at Mosul, and others 
exist at Diarbekir, and elsewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the Tigris. Some of these have joined the Church 
of Rome, but the majority still maintain the belief of 
their fathers; though in a people whose faith is so 
simple, and whose intelligence is almost incapable of 
dealing with exact theological distinctions, it would be 
difficult, except in words, to discover the taint of heresy. 
{Their total number is estimated at less than 18,000 souls. 

Of their widely extended missions only one fragment now 

' remains, in the Christians of St. Thomas on the Malabar 
coast of India. This interesting community, though cut 
off by long intervening spaces of country from the rest of 
Christendom, continued to maintain their religion and 
their civilisation ; and their bishops, despite all dangers 
by sea and land, were ordained at Mosul by the Nes- 
torian patriarch. Our own Alfred is reported to have 
sent an embassy to them; but they were first revealed 
to the Western world by the Portuguese, who in the 
fifteenth century established themselves at Goa, and 
endeavoured to bring this ancient church under the 
supremacy of the Pope. But while they succeeded 
in cutting them off from communication with their 
patriarch, they inspired them with a detestation of 
Rome; and the result was that in despair they threw 
themselves into the arms of the Jacobites, to whose 
communion they still belong. Their prelates have 
been ever since obtained from the representatives of 
that body either in Alexandria or in Diarbekir. 

The fourth general council, that of Chalcedon 
(A.D. 451), at which the doctrine of those who main- 
tained the existence of a single nature in Christ was 
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condemned, was much more fruitful in producing sepa- 
ration than the Council of Ephesus which preceded it 
Pie had been. In consequence of it, three impor- 
Jacobites tant national churches, those of Syria, Egypt, 
and Armenia, ultimately broke away from the Catholic 
Church. We should notice, however, the difference 
of view which prevailed among these with regard 
to the disputed tenet. The Armenians embraced the 
Eutychian _ view, that_the divinity is the sole nature 
in Christ ; hil the Egyptians held to the doctrine, 
which is proeally termed Monophysite, that the divinity 
and humanity make up one compound nature in Christ. 

Syria, now no longer Nestorian, fluctuated between the 
two forms of opinion, and after at first adopting the 
Kutychian tenet, was drawn into that of the Monophy- 
sites, chiefly by the influence of Severus, patriarch of 
Antioch (513). Let us follow the fortunes of the last- 
named church. During the first half of the sixth century 
the Monophysite party in Syria was threatened with 
becoming gradually extinct, owing to the deficiency of 
clergy, of which the Emperor Justinian had found means 
to deprive them, when a man arose among them, who was 
distinguished for indefatigable zeal in the cause to which 
he devoted himself, and who did more than anyone else 
towards preserving and extending hiscommunion. This 
was the monk James, who is usually known as Jacobus 
Baradeeus—Al Baradai, ‘the man in rags’—which 
name he received, it is said, from the circumstance of 
his going about as a beggar. He belonged to the 
monastery of Phasitla, in the district of Nisibis, and was 
ordained by certain imprisoned bishops to be the metro- 
politan of their church. ‘Travelling hither and thither 
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with great rapidity in the face of many dangers, he 
visited the Syrian and neighbouring provinces, ordained 
clergy for his party, and gave them a patriarch of An- 
tioch as their superior: by this means he called down 
upon himself the indignation of the orthodox clergy 
and the emperor, and orders were given to seize him, 
but his beggar’s disguise secured him from capture. In 
this manner he continued his labours with great suc- 
cess for thirty-three years, until his death in A.D. 578. 
It was probably from him that the sect obtained the 
name of the Jacobites. 

The Jacobite patriarchs of Antioch, however, were 
unable to reside in that city while it remained in the 
ae power of the emperors, and consequently 
later history settled themselves at Amida on the Tigris, now 
Diarbekir, at which place they still have their head- 
quarters. During the middle.agesthe Syrian Christians 
were widely spread throughout Asia, though to a less 
extent than the, Nestorians,. and. EEE T IK learning 
existed among them. Their most distinguished scholar 
was Atmipinr ets. whose annals are the only medieval 
history of the Asiatic church which we possess; he was 
born in 1226, and held the office of Mafrian of the 
East, a sort of Jacobite vice-patriarch. At the present 
day their communities are for the most part confined to 
the neighbourhood of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
they amount to less than 200,000 souls. Though they 
have so long been removed from their primitive home, 
they have by no means forgotten their origin. Their 
ecclesiastical language is Syriac, though Arabic and 
even Turkish are sometimes substituted for it. Their 
patriarch always takes the name of Ignatius; and though 
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this custom arose at the end of the sixteenth century, 
there can be little doubt that the name is derived from 
that of the saint who was the first bishop of Antioch. 
The importance of the Egyptian church on account 
of its theological learning and the influence of its 
The Fgyp. monastic system, and the stubborn temper of 
ae the Egyptian people, rendered it a matter of 
Church the first importance how they would receive 
the decrees of Chalcedon. Unfortunately, the condem- 
nation of the Monophysite views appeared to them 
a reaffirmation of the errors of Nestorius; and the 
deposition of their patriarch Dioscorus, a hot-headed 
and violent man who deserved no sympathy, caused 


- them to regard him as a martyr to the truth. His 


successor, Proterius, was an adherent of the opposite 
tenets; and in consequence of his nomination the 
Monophysites formed a party of their own, and vio- 
lent struggles ensued for many years between the two 
factions. The henoticon or concordat,.of the Emperor 
Zeno in 482, which was intended to serve as a basis for 
peace by 2 ee mutual toleration and ignoring as 
far as possible the disputed points, only brought out to 
view more clearly the antagonism that prevailed between 
them. But it was the heavy hand of Justinian which 
caused the final schism. His nominee for the office of 
patriarch, Apollinaris (551), entered Alexandria with a 
guard of soldiers, and after proceeding to the cathedral 
and mounting the throne, divested himself of his military 
garb, and displayed himself to the people as the head of 
their church. When they attacked him with curses and 
a volley of stones, he replied by ordering his soldiers to 
charge, and, in the massacre which followed, a large 
C. £7, G 
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number of the citizens perished. Apollinaris main- 
tained his position for eighteen years; but meanwhile 
the Monophysites had appointed a rival patriarch, and 
as their party had all along been the more numerous, 
their church became more and more the church of the 
nation. When persecution was renewed in the time of 
Heraclius, their patriarch Benjamin was forced to es- 
cape from Alexandria into the desert, but we are told that 
in his flight he was encouraged by a voice which bade 
him expect at the end of ten years the aid of a foreign 
nation, who, like the Egyptians themselves, were cir- 
cumcised. This nation was the Arabs (640). 

The history of the Coptic church under Mussulman 
domination is a weary_ tale of long oppression and steady 
decline. At the present day the patriarch 
resides at Cairo, and has thirteen or fourteen 
cael under him. This church is eens sunk in 


Its decline 


ohiek communion, such as ene) Eee mes wee is 
interchanged throughout the congregation, and the prac- 
tice of Cee ordination, not by imposition of hands, 
but by 1 y the act ee: breathing. On many grounds, in- 
dependently of its ees it has strong claims on 
our sympathy. Its people are the iereomiante of one 
of the most wonderful nations of antiquity—the > Bgyp- 
tians. The language which is used in its .seryices, 
though unintelligible to the congregations, is the same, 
however much debased, which Moses heard at the court 
of Pharaoh, and enon which he became learned in all 
the wisdom of the Haspnane And, as the Melchite 
jor orthodox church in Egypt is practically extinct, it is 
‘the only representative of the church of St. Athanasius. 
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One offshoot of the Egyptian church remains to be 
mentioned—the Ethiopian or Abyssinian church. This 


The ee OS founded from Alexandria in the fourth 
Abyssinia : 
“hurch century, and adopted the same views on the 


Monophysite controversy as were taken by the Coptic 
church. When Nubia, which intervenes between Egypt 
and Abyssinia, ceased to be a Christian country, owing to 
the destruction of its church by the Mahometans, the 
Abyssinian church was cut off from communication 
with the rest of Christendom, though it still main- 
tained the succession of its primates by obtaining their 
consecration from Alexandria. Thus it continued 
until the sixteenth century, when, like the Christians 
of St. Thomas in India, it was visited by the 
Portuguese. In the wake of that people the Jesuit 
missionaries followed, and at last, in 1626, the reigning 
monarch, Segued, renounced his connection with the 
Egyptian church and swore allegiance to the see of 
Rome. His people rebelled in vain; but his son and 
successor, Basilides, expelled the intruders and re-estab- 
lished the faith of his forefathers, which has continued 
to the present day to be the religion of the nation. 
They remain an almost unique specimen of a semi- 
barbarous Christian people. Their worship is strangely 
mixed with Jewish customs; dancing forms part of 
their ritual, as it did among the Jews; the Sabbath is 
still observed as well as the Lord’s Day ; circumcision 
is practised; and they believe that they possess the ark 
of the covenant, which was miraculously transported to 
them. But, notwithstanding their superstition and the 
separation of religion from morality that is found among 
them, the most intelligent traveller who has visited their 
G2 
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country bears witness that Abyssinia ‘compared with 
other nations of Africa unquestionably holds a high 
station. She is superior in arts and in agriculture, in 
laws, religion, and social condition to all the benighted 
children of the sun.’ 

The Armenians have inhabited from time immemorial 
the lofty table-land of Western Asia, which intervenes 
ie between the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, 
Annenians and the Caspian, and in which the Tigris, the 
Euphrates, and the Araxes take their rise. Their 
church is the oldest of all national churches. They 


and had been forced to leave the country at the same 
time with him, and settled at Ceesareia in Cappadocia, 
where he was initiated into the Christian faith. When 
they returned, both prince and people embraced the 
Gospel through the preaching of Gregory (A.D. 276), 
and thus presented the first instance of an entire nation 
becoming Christian. The persecutions they subsequently 
suffered, especially at the hands of the Persian monarchs, 
endeared the Church to the people, and it has been 
identified with them and bound up with their. national 
existence throughout their long history. It is generally 
admitted that the heresy which has been imputed to 
them exists in name only, and not in reality. By an 
accident they were unrepresented at Chalcedon, and, 
owing to the poverty of their language in wordSservice- 
able for the purposes of theology, they had at that time 
but one word for Nature and Person, in consequence_of 
which they misunderstood the decision of that council. 
Their ecclesiastical writers express the orthodox doctrine 
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with sufficient clearness. Their liturgies, too, contain 
nothing that is unorthodox; but this is true also of the 
liturgies of all the separatist churches that have been 
mentioned. It was not until eighty-four years had 
elapsed that they finally adopted Eutychianism, and an 
anathema was pronounced on the ‘Chalcedonian decrees 
(536). This decision was welcome to the Persian ruler 
Chosroes, who now possessed a large part of their 
country, and rejoiced that this portion of his subjects 
should be estranged from their brethen in the Roman 
empire. 

We have seen that the Monophysite tenets of the 
Armenians differed from those of the Jacobites ; and, as 
wise a matter of fact, the two communions have 
Beny remained separate from one another, and are 
so at the present day, even where their churches exist 
in the same city. But for this alienation there was a 
stronger reason than divergence of creed. It arose at 
a very early period from the jealousy of the Armenians 
towards the Syrian clergy on account of their over- 
weening influence in the south-west part of Armenia. 
In fact, before the Armenian alphabet was invented by 
St. Mezrop—who for that reason is justly numbered 
among their foremost saints—at the beginning of the 
fifth century, only Syrian bibles were in use in Armenia ; 
and, in the part just mentioned, the bishops, who were 
Syrians, wrote and officiated in their own tongue, and 
at last they aspired to the Armenian patriarchate itself. 
After St. Mezrop had translated the Scriptures into the 
Armenian language, their church obtained a standing- 
ground independent both of the Syrians and the Greeks. 
Subsequently to the fall of the Sassanide in the seventh 
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century, Armenia was disputed for by the Eastern empire 
and the Saracens; but from 859 to 1045 it was ruled by 
a native dynasty of vigorous princes—the Bagratide. 
This was brought to an end by the suspicious policy of 
the Byzantine emperors, who, as has been already men- 
tioned (p. 22), overthrew this kingdom, and thus ad- 
mitted the Seljouk Turks into Asia Minor. After this 
Armenia passed into the hands of various Mahometan 
powers, until at length the greater part of 1t was incor- 
porated in the Ottoman empire. The last great calamity 
which fell upon it happened in 1605, when Shah Abbas 
of Persia removed 12,000 families from their homes and 
settled them near Ispahan. The districts which le to the 
north of Ararat have gradually passed into the hands of 
Russia. Within the borders of that country, not far 
from the foot of the great mountain, lies Etchmiadzin, 
the patriarch of which place is the head of the Armenian 
church. To his jurisdiction the great bulk of the 
nation is still subject, though a certain number, not in- 
considerable, have joined the Roman communion, and 
are known as united Armenians. 

The Armenian character is naturally a powerful one, 
and the race is distinguished, in its political and social 
eae life, by industry, perseverance, and long-suffer- 
influence ing endurance. Their intellect, though slow 
in movement, possesses great depth and sobriety. The 
calamities of the nation have become in one sense the 
cause of its greatness, for the enforced emigration which 
was brought about by invasion and persecution has 
dispersed them widely, and consequently extended their 
influence. Those of the upper class are known through- 
out Turkey as leading bankers and merchants, and their 
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shrewdness and aptitude for business are proverbial. 
They are also to be found engaged in trade in most of 
the capitals of Hurope, and throughout the length and 
breadth of Asia, including India. Their nationality 
and their church can hardly fail to take an important 
part in determining the future of the East. 

The councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, which 
resulted in the withdrawal from the Catholic church of 
Monothetite the Christian bodies hitherto mentioned, and 
controversy the discussions which preceded them, have re- 
ceived but a passing notice in these pages, because they 
belong rather to the general history of the Church. 
But the next controversy which calls for our attention— 
the Monothelite—requires a somewhat fuller treatment, 
because of its intimate connection with the policy of the 
empire. The person who originated it was the Emperor 
Heraclius. That famous conqueror, in the course of his 
campaigns against Persia, had perceived the political 
importance of reconciling the Monophysite sects to the 
Church, and thus restoring their allegiance to the im- 
perial government. He had also had interviews with 
some of their bishops, and in the course of these was 
led to the conclusion that a common ground of agree- 
ment for the orthodox church and the seceders might be 
found in the expression ‘One ogi keac human mode of 
working and willing in. Christ.’ This formulary was 
approved both by Sergius, the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and by the Roman bishop, Honorius ; though the 
latter, reckoning the question as one of the unprofitable 
subtleties which endanger the interests of piety, depre- 
cated the use of any definite statement on the subject. 
From various quarters, however, objections to this new 
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doctrine began to make themselves heard ; and, in order 
to silence these, Heraclius, in the year 638, put forth his 
Ecthesis, a dogmatic edict, which forbade all discussion 
ofthe question of the single or double operation of the 
will in Christ, while it expressed itself favourably to the 
former view. But the controversy thus started was not 
tu be suppressed in this manner, and the emperor met 
the fate of those who endeavour to reconcile two parties 
by force, and to impose a rule of faith on others. A 
strong opposition arose to the Monothelite tenets, the 
principal leader of the party being Maximus, an acute 
thinker and learned theologian, who had previously held 
the office of first private secretary in the imperial court, 
but resigned that position in order to advocate what 
seemed to him the orthodox belief. 

Heraclius died in 641, but Constans, who succeeded 
him as emperor after a brief interval, followed im his 
Martin I. footsteps in attempting to check the rising 
Maximus controversy. For this purpose he revoked 
the Hethesis, and published in its place an edict of his 
own, which was called the Type (648). In this the 
theological question was almost entirely ignored; but 
it was ordained that the Church should abide by the 
doctrine as it stood before the discussion commenced, 
and severe penalties were instituted for the punishment 
of those who refused to abide by this decree. But 
meanwhile the bishops of Rome had warmly adopted 
the side opposed to Monothelitism, and now the existing 
pope, Martin I., without consulting the emperor, sum- 
moned a council, which from its being held within the 
precincts of the Lateran palace, was called the Lateran 
Council, and established the doctrine of two wills, at 
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the same time condemning the opposite doctrine and 
its advocates. Thereupon was seen a spectacle revolting 
to the feelings of Christendom. The Bishop of Rome 
was still a subject of the Eastern empire, and this pro- 
ceeding on his part was regarded as an act of rebellion. 
Orders were therefore given to seize him and transport 
him for trial to Constantinople. The aged man, who 
for several months previously had been suffering from 
sickness, was suddenly removed from the palace by the 
exarch Calliopas, and put on shipboard; and after 
receiving shameful treatment on the voyage, in the 
course of which he was left for a year on the island of 
Naxos, he at last reached the Byzantine capital. There 
he was kept in prison for three months before his case 
was heard ; and after his trial he would have been con- 
demned to death had it not been for the intercession of 
the patriarch Paul, who was himself lying on his death- 
bed. He was banished to the city of Cherson in the 
Crimea, where, after having borne his sufferings with 
great fortitude and resignation, he died in 655, two 
years after he had quitted Rome. An attempt was 
then made to persuade Maximus, who had throughout 
been the soul of the opposition to the Imperial de- 
crees, to consent to the compromise of the Type; but in 
vain. When all negotiations had failed, he was sub- 
jected to even more barbarous treatment than the pope. 
He was publicly scourged, his tongue was cut out, and 
his right hand was cut off; and he also died in exile 
shortly after, in consequence of the injuries he had 
received. 

By these violent measures the emperor succeeded 
in crushing his antagonists, and not only was the J'ype 
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accepted, but Monothelite views for a time became 
predominant in the Eastern Church. From this cause 
Sixth a schism arose between the Hast and the 
Council West, for the Roman see continued to mani- 
fest zeal in maintaining the doctrine of two wills. All 
communication between the churches was for a time 
suspended; and still more hostile measures would have 
been resorted to, had it not been for Constantine 
Pogonatus, who in 668 had succeeded to the throne. 
He was anxiously desirous that the peace of the Church 
should be restored; and with this object, while he pro- 
fessed himself unqualified to determine a point of 
doctrine, he wrote to the pope, inviting him to send 
representatives to a council, at which the question in 
dispute might be freely investigated and finally decided. 
To this proposal Pope Agatho agreed, and accordingly 
in the year 680 the sixth cecumenical council assembled 
in Constantinople. There, after numerous sessions, in 
the course of which the Eastern bishops professed 
themselves satisfied with the arguments adduced by the 
other side, the tenets. _of. the-Monothelites were con- 
‘demned, and the doctrine was established, that there are 
in Christ two wills and two natural modes of working, 
junited without schism, and without confusion, as well 
jas without change; so that no conflict ever existed 
‘between them, but the human will was invariably sub- 
‘ject to the cibeiis and almighty will. 

The opinion which was thus expelled from the 
Church continued to form part of the creed of one race, 
The which exists at the present day. These are 
Maronites the Maronites, who constitute the Christian 
population of the i Their founder, John 
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Maron, was a monk who lived in this district towards 
the end of the seventh century ; and when Macarius, 
the Monothelite patriarch of Antioch, was deposed by the 
Trullan council, Maron was consecrated by some bishops 
who adopted the proscribed tenets, and took upon 
himself the functions of a patriarch. In this character 
he was recognised, first by his monastery, and after- 
wards by the inhabitants of the neighbouring country, 
who from that time formed a separate Monothelite 
church. Owing to the rugged character of the moun- 
tains they inhabit, they have succeeded in maintaining 
their nationality—for the creed formed a nation—not- 
withstanding the various conquerors who have occupied 
Syria. In the twelfth century, however, through the 
influence of the Crusaders, they unanimously embraced 
the communion of Rome; and they are now described 
as perhaps the most ultramontane people on the face 
of the earth, though they retain certain peculiar ob- 
servances of their own. ‘Their connection with that 
church has produced some literary fruits, for, from the 
Maronite college at Rome, in the eighteenth century, 
proceeded the Agsemani, whose learned compilations 
have been utilised by writers on Oriental subjects from 
the time of Gibbon onwards. ‘The patriarch resides in 
the convent_of Kenobin, close to the group of cedars 
which are the last remnant of what was once the 
famous forest of Lebanon. Subject to him are eight 
bishops, one of whom resides in Cyprus, in which island 
there are many Maronites. The terrible massacre in- 
flicted on this people by their neighbours in the Leba- 
non, the Druses, is within the memory of the present 
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The heretical sect of which we have next to speak, 
did not separate from the Church, like those bodies of 
dane Christians which have hitherto been mentioned, 
Paulicians yt existed from the first as an independent 
communion. These were the Paulicians, who arose in 
the latter half of the seventh century in the regions 
bordering on the Euphrates, which intervene between 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. They professed to base 
their religious system on the writings of St. Paul; and 
this is probably the origin of their name—a view hice 
is corroborated by the circumstance that their leaders 
were wont to adopt names derived from the disciples 
and companions of that apostle, such as Silvanus, Titus, 
and Tychicus. St. Peter they regarded as a J Tudaising 
apostle, and they rejected his epistles, as ‘being irre- 
concilable with the Pauline doctrines. While they re- 
verenced the four Gospels, they gave th the preference to 
that of St. Luke, as having been written” under # the 
influence. of” St. exalt and, after that, they esteemed 
most highly the gospel of St. John—no doubt, because 
many of its expressions ‘might be interpreted in accord- 
ance with their own rl views. In their | strong 
desire to restoré what they conceived to be apostolical 
simplicity and spiritual worship, they opposed, not only 
the offering of reverence to images, but the use of the 
cross and the observance | of the sacraments. a ‘They 
called their places of worship oratories’ “(mpocevyai), 
and eliminated every element of sacerdotalism, so that 
their teachers were not distinguished from bther persons 
either by their dress or by any other outward sign. 
The only ceremony which they allowed was that of 
prostration before the book of the gospels. With these 
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the influence of which phase religion had Shades 
in this remote district. They believed in dualism, and, 
with that repugnance to matter which is characteristic 
of the Gnostic systems, they referred the creation of the 
sensible world to the evil principle, which they repre- 
sented as the Demiurge. The redemption which was 
wrought for mankind by Christ was their deliverance 
from ae dominion of this “power, ‘which could not be 
effected merely by the divine light of the knowledge ¢ of 
God falling on the soul, while it was imprisoned in the 
body. Though they avoided the extreme error of the 
Docetee, who regarded the body of Christ as a phantom, 
they y could 1 not allow that he had any contact with 
human flesh ; ; and thus they maintained that he brought 


with this passed through his Virgin mother as through 
a channel. . It followed from this, that the sufferings of 
Christ were excluded from any part in the work of re- 
demption. As they derived Judaism from the Demiurge, 
they rejected altogether. the scriptures of the OldTesta- 
ment. It is further noticeable with regard to the 
Paulicians—and the same thing is hoes not unfre- 
quently in the history of theosophic sects—that they 
justified the use of deceptive arts, when questioned with 
regard to to their tenets, so that on some occasions they 
escaped ] persecution by the employment of equivocal 
expressions. One of their leaders, when under exami- 
nation, professed his belief in the Catholic Church, the 
Mother of God, and the Sacraments, accepting those 
terms, not in a literal, but in a symbolical, sense. 

The founder of this sect, who was called Constan- 
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tine, but afterwards took the name of Silvanus, was 
born near Samosata on the banks of the Euphrates. 
He was educated in a Gnostic sect, and either 
had not read the New Testament scriptures at 
all, or had done so very imperfectly, till a deacon, who 
was returning home from captivity, probably among 
the Saracens, and was hospitably entertained in his 
house, left him as a present a complete copy of them. 
Being deeply impressed by the doctrines which he 
found there, and engrafting them on the views in which 
he was brought up, he felt himself called to inaugurate 
a religious reformation, and with this object he laboured 
with great activity for twenty-seven years. But the 
increase of his sect attracted the attention of the Im- 
perial Government, and in the year 684 the Emperor 
Constantine Pogonatus sent an officer of his household, 
called Simeon, into those regions, with authority to 
suppress by force these heretical views. The story 
that follows bears a marked resemblance to the conver- 
sion of St. Paul. At the command of Simeon, Constan- 
stine was stoned to death by some of his renegade dis- 
ciples; but the majority of his followers firmly adhered 
to their faith, and Simeon himself, while endeavouring 
to bring them over to the doctrines of the Church, was 
struck with the Christian sincerity which they displayed, 
and thus became attracted by their opinions. These 
impressions ripened in his mind after his return to 
Constantinople, and at the end of three years he once 
more sought the headquarters of the sect, and assuming 
the name of Titus became their leader. In consequence 
of his influence the party still further increased, until, 
in 690, a neighbouring bishop again requested the 
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government to interfere, and, in the course of the en- 
quiry that followed, Simeon and many others died at 
the stake. For a century from this time the Paulician 
body was rent by divisions; but, towards the commence- 
ment of the ninth century, another reformer, Sergius, 
arose in Asia Minor, to which country many had 
migrated from fear of the Saracens. His method of 
teaching was more definitely controversial than that of 
his predecessors, for he used first to present to his 
hearers the practical doctrines of Christianity, and then 
to contrast them with the condition of the dominant 
church. He traversed every part of Asia Minor, con- 
firming the Paulician communities, and spreading their 
doctrines, including the Gnostic dualism which from 
the first had been embodied with them; and so great 
was the effect of his preaching, that even monks, nuns, 
and clergy are said to have willingly listened to him. 
But at last he seems to have been carried away by spiri- 
tual pride, for he spoke of himself in extravagant terms, 
and appropriated titles which belong to Christ alone— - 
the porter, the good shepherd, the light of the house 
of God. His labours fell in the reign of Nicephorus L., 
who advocated a tolerant ecclesiastical policy ; but when 
persecution recommenced under the successors of that 
emperor, Sergius and his followers withdrew into the 
territory of the Saracens, where they were favourably 
received as enemies of the empire. Ultimately he was 
assassinated by a zealot for church doctrine, in the year 
835. 

The persecutions of the Paulicians fill some of the 
darkest pages of Byzantine history. Again and again 
their extirpation was attempted, but with no result 
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beyond that of forcing them to change their abode, 
nnd sometimes even with disaster to the imperial 
see troops. After the most violent of these attacks 
persecutions in the reign of Theodora, who finally restored 
the worship of images in the Hast, Karbeas, one of the 
principal officers on the staff of the general commanding 
that district, hearing that his father had been crucified 
for his adherence to the doctrines of the Paulicians, fled 
to the Saracens (845), and under their auspices, fortified 
himself with a large body of Paulicians in Tephrice, 
a strong position among the spurs of Anti-Taurus, 
from which he ravaged the neighbouring country. 
He was succeeded by his son-in-law Chrysocheir, who 
gathered round him so many fugitives, that Basi the 
Macedonian, after fruitlessly attempting negotiations 
with him, found himself obliged seriously to undertake 
the conquest of the place (871). With a view to this, 
he first captured the cities in the neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates, which afforded aid to the Paulicians, and at 
last defeated the inhabitants of Tephrice in a battle, 
in which Chrysocheir himself was slain. After the lapse 
of a century, John Zimisces transported a number of 
those who remained in Asia to Thrace, in order to rein- 
force a colony of them who had been planted there in 
the days of Constantine Copronymus; they were thus 
removed from the temptation of leaguing with the 
Saracens, and their warlike spirit rendered them service- 
able for defending the northern frontier of the empire. 
There they continued to dwell, in the neighbourhood of 
Philippopolis, and we afterwards hear of them as serving 
in the armies of Alexius Comnenus. 

It is to these Paulician colonies in Thrace that we 
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can trace the origin of another sect, which arose among 
the Bulgarians, and spread from them into the neigh- 
a bouring parts of the empire—the Becomes 
Bogomiists Their ae Jeremiah, who was otherwise 
called Bogomil—a sliveaic name, signifying the Friend 
of God—lived in Bulgaria in the middle of the tenth 
century, while that country was still independent of 
the Byzantine power. His system was a modification 
of the Paulician doctrines, retaining their dualism, but 
assimilating them more closely to Christianity. His 
followers called themselves simply Christians, and were 
distinguished by their strict morality, their composed de- 
meanour and their ascetic life. Their strength lay in their 
opposition to the formalism that prevailed in the Church, 
and in their satisfying a longing which was felt for a 
purer form of religion. They celebrated the memories 
of the iconoclastic emperors. They had neither churches 
nor services: Satan, they said, dwelt first at ; the e temple 
at Je erusalem, and a afterwards i in St. Sophia’s. S at, Constan- 
tinople. “Their teachers went from place to place i in- 
structing and confirming their communities ; and prayer, 
which among the Greek portion of the sect was observed 
as often as twelve times in the twenty-four] hours, was per- 
formed e either i in the open country or in private houses. 

They were divided into two classes, the ‘simple believers’ 

and the ‘perfect,’ who aimed at maintaining a higher 
spiritual level. The number of the latter was small, 
for their life was as severe as that of an anchorite. 
Owing to their feeling of antagonism towards the flesh 
as representing the element of matter, the ‘perfect’ 
might not marry, and abstained from animal food 
and from wine. They lived in poverty, renounced all 
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family ties, dressed in black, and spoke little. Though 
they devoted themselves to instructing the young and 
visiting the sick, they were required to take their share 
in manual labour. All who belonged to this order, 
whether men or women, might preach. They refused 
to take an oath, and would not engage in war. At the 
head of this communion was a bishop, and under him 
was an order of apostles, and another of deacons. A 
portion of their property was devoted to the service of 
the church, and was employed, partly in maintaining 
their poor and sick bretheren, and partly in paying the 
expenses of their preachers. The members of the sect 
generally were noted for their industry, but they were 
not allowed to accumulate more than was necessary for 
the support of their families. They observed the prac- 
tice of confession, which took place monthly in the 
presence of the ‘perfect,’ but without the mention of 
individual sins. All, in order to be saved, had to be 
admitted on their deathbeds into the number of the 
“perfect,” +The ‘ simple believers’ had the right of 
divorcing their wives—a custom, which naturally be- 
came a cloak for great licentiousness. 

It will readily be understood that, from the time 
when the Bulgarians were finally subjugated by Basil IT. 
Treatment in 1018, the Bogomilians were regarded with 
Comnenus the greatest suspicion by the authorities, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, of the empire. Alexius Com- 
nenus was conspicuous in his attempts to convert them, 
both by argument and by force. His treatment of their 
leader, Basilius, was worthy of his hypocritical charac- 
ter. Having discovered by means of torture applied to 
a member of the sect the position which he held—for, 
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owing to the unostentatious behaviour of this body, it 
was not easy to identify its adherents—he summoned 
him into his presence, and invited him, in a friendly 
manner, to explain his opinions to him, and to state the 
arguments by which he had laboured to correct the vain 
superstitions of the clergy. The Bogomilian leader— 
whose demeanour was respectful, and whose shrunken 
features gave him the air of an ascetic—being thus en- 
couraged, declared his grounds of objection to the es- 
tablished Church, and fully expounded his views. At 
the conclusion of the interview the emperor drew aside 
a curtain and revealed the imperial secretary, by whom 
his words had been committed to writing, together with 
the patriarch and other dignitaries of Church and State. 
His condemnation as a heretic followed, and as he re- 
fused to recant his opinions, he was condemned to be 
burnt at the stake. His execution was delayed for eight 
years, and every form of solicitation was brought to bear 
upon him; but he resisted all these, and ultimately 
suffered with great fortitude. In order to counteract 
these tenets, Alexius founded the city of Alexiopolis, as 
a rival to Philippopolis, to serve as a head-quarters for 
converted heretics. They had taken deep root, however, 
among the South Slavonic peoples; and the diffusion 
of this belief, and the antagonism of its adherents to 
dominant churches wherever found, go far to account for 
the ease with which the Ottomans conquered the lands 
of the Balkan peninsula in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The further spread of these views, with various 
modifications, into Western Europe, and their develop- 
ment into the Catharist and Albigensian systems of be- 
lief, exercised an important intiueuce on the Latin church. 
Bg 2 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE ICONOCLASTIC CONTROVERSY. 


The principles at stake in it— Growth of image-worship — The 
emperor Leo III.—His decree against images—Pope Gregory IL. 
—St. John Damascene—Constantine Copronymus-—Treatment 
of the monks—The Empress Irene—Tarasius patriarch—Second 
council of Niczea—Fate of Constantine VI.—Leo the Armenian 
—Theodore Studita—Death of Leo—Michael the Stammerer— 
Theophilus—Restoration of images—Effects of the controversy 
on society — Attitude of the West—Statues and pictures— 
Hymnology of the period-—Rules of composition—The leading 
hymn-writers—Specimen and translation. 


THE iconoclastic controversy is the most remarkable 
episode in the history of the Byzantine church. It 
continued, with one interval, for a century and 
a half, and this period was a highly critical 
one for the Eastern empire, and witnessed an extraor- 
dinary development of its power and prosperity. The 
principles which were represented by the two sides in 
the dispute, though they have made themselves felt 
also in other ages of the Church, have never been de- 
veloped with the same intensity. On the one hand was 
the desire to approach God in worship as directly as 
possible, without the intervention of any subsidiary or 
intermediate agency; on the other was the longing to 
interpret that which is beyond human comprehension 
by aids of various kinds, and to help the spiritual part 
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of man by appeals to the senses. The ultimate develop- 
ment of the two principles may be seen respectively in 
the rigid, unimaginative monotheism of Mahometanism, 
andin some of the more extravagantly anthropomorphic 
forms of religion. The same influences were at work at 
a later period in the Protestant reformation on the Con- 
tinent, and in the Puritan movement in England; but 
such historical parallels are apt to be misleading, because 
of the extraneous elements, doctrinal and political, which 
each particular controversy involved. The Byzantine 
struggle is rendered especially intricate by its close con- 
nection with politics, in which respect the ordinary re- 
lations of parties were inverted ; for whereas usually the 
church was the subservient instrument of the state, or 
at least acted in concert with it, on this occasion the 
aims of the two were frequently antagonistic to one 
another. Hence it came to pass that, since one of the 
motives by which the iconoclast emperors were swayed 
in carrying on the contest, was undoubtedly the desire 
of concentrating still further their despotic power, the 
monks, and those of the clergy who took a prominent 
part in the support of image-worship, became almost 
unintentionally the champions of freedom. On a first 
view, there is something extremely repellent both in the 
barbarous ferocity of the image-breakers, and in the 
fanatical superstition of the image-worshippers. But 
it is of great importance, in order to form a right judg- 
ment of the spirit of the period, that we should endeavour 
to disentangle the good principles which were at work 
in the midst of this mass of confusion and corruption. 
By doing so we shall discover that the one party were 
animated with a genuine zeal for reformation, and a 
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desire for purer forms of worship; and that the others, 
in whom the religious life of the time is most con- 
spicuously seen, were possessed by fervent spirituality, 
and readiness to suffer for what they considered to be a 
righteous cause. That which will ultimately emerge to 
view as the really ignoble and anti-Christian feature of 
the period is the cringing and time-serving spirit of a 
large portion of the higher clergy, who were ready to 
sacrifice self-respect, consistency, and straightforward- 
ness, not to mention the interests of the Church, to the 
desire of retaining the favour of the rulers and their 
own positions. 

In the early ages of the Church, the use of images 
was unknown. Owing to the employment of art in 
Growthof heathen worship, the Christians regarded it 
worship with suspicion, and that not merely because of 
its previous associations, but as being dangerous to 
spiritual religion. Thus, Clement of Alexandria says, 
when speaking on this subjedt, ‘We must not adhere 
to the sensuous, but we must rise to the spiritual. The 
familiarity of daily sight lowers the dignity of the 
divine, and to wish to honour a spiritual being by means 
of earthly matter is to degrade it by sensuousness.’ 
Gradually the representation of Christian emblems, such 
as the fish, the dove, and the Good Shepherd, were 
introduced, first into private houses, and afterwards into 
churches. But when Christianity became the dominant 
creed in Constantine’s reign, and devout persons were 
able, without fear of attack, to devote a portion of their 
wealth to the adornment of their places of worship, a 
great change took place; art came to be recognised as 
the handmaid of religion, and the sacred buildings were 
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elaborately ornamented with pictures of scripture sub- 
jects, and after a time with statues also, representing the 
Saints and Christ himself. In Oriental Christendom, 
where a livelier imagination and more ardent tempera- 
ment prevailed, the growth of this practice, and of 
observances connected with it, was much more rapid 
than in the soberer Church of the West. Before long 
the custom of prostration before the images was intro- 
duced, and miraculous cures were attributed to their 
agency. Some were reputed not to have been made by 
human hands. The lower classes ceased to distinguish 
between the image itself and the person designated by 
it as the object of worship; and by the beginning of the 
eighth century, religion in the Eastern Church had been 
overlaid by a mass of superstition owing to this cause, 
and the spiritual element in it was greatly obscured in 
the minds of the people. But for this very reason, any 
attempt to remedy the evil might easily impair the 
popular faith itself, with which this parasitic growth 
was so closely entwined ; and it was sure to meet with 
a widespread resistance, because the subject of the 
controversy was not connected with recondite questions 
of doctrine, like those which had preceded it, but was 
intelligible to all. 

The man who undertook to grapple with this abuse 
was the Emperor Leg II], the Isaurian. Though a 
rude, unlettered soldier, he was among the 
ablest of the Byzantine monarchs. He found 
the empire on the verge of extinction, and left it the 
most powerful state in Christendom. By his defence of 
Constantinople against Moslemah, he saved his own 
kingdom from being destroyed, and Europe from being 
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overrun, by the Saracens. By reconstituting the mili- 
tary system, reorganizing the taxation, and codifying 
the laws of the empire, he placed himself in the first 
rank of reformers. He cannot, therefore, rightly be 
regarded either as a brutal tyrant or as a reckless 
meddler. What was his motive for interfering in re- 
ligious matters—whether he was chiefly instigated by 
conviction or by policy—it is not easy to determine. 
That he was zealous for the extension of the Church, 
and intolerant in bis method of propagating the faith, 
was seen in the early part of his reign, when he forced 
the Jews to receive baptism, and compelled the Mon- 
tanists to conform to the established religion. Before 
he became emperor, he held the office of general of the 
Anatolic Theme, and being there brought into contact 
with Mahometans and heretics, may have become anxious 
to remove the stigma of idolatry which they attached to 
the Church. His principal adviser in the matter, it is 
to be observed—Constantine, the bishop of Nacolia, in 
Phrygia—-came from those regions. As he was so 
thorough-going in his reforms, he may also have been 
anxious to strengthen the state by invigorating the 
religious sentiment of the people. And further, it may 
have been from the first a part of his centralising policy 
to render the Church more completely subservient to 
himself. Finally, as he spoke of himself as called, like 
Hezekiah, to banish idolatry, which had been growing for 
centuries, his leading motive may have been the desire 
to extirpate a corrupt system. It is, moreover, difficult 
to determine whether Leo at the commencement of the 
attack was supported by the feeling of a large number 
of the intelligent citizens. In the course of the contro- 
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versy, many of the more enlightened adopted his view ; 
but the body which formed throughout the strength of 
the movement was the army. The forces of the empire 
were now largely recruited from the Armenians, the 
Paulicians, and other sects, which were hostile to the 
Church and its observances. Afterwards they supported 
the same side with still greater enthusiasm, because of 
their devotion to the emperors, who had so often led 
them to victory in the field. 

The commencement of the attack was made in 726, 
the tenth year of Leo’s reign. It has generally been 
Decree thought that the emperor proceeded gradually 
nee in the matter, and at first only ordered that 
the images in churches should be raised higher, so as 
to be out of reach of the adoration of the people. But 
this does not seem to have been the case. The original 
edict decreed the destruction of these objects, and such 
as were exposed in public places were removed; but 
owing to the opposition of the patriarch Germanus it did 
not take effect in churches, except where the bishops 
were favourable to the proceeding. A rebellion of the 
inhabitants of Greece in the following year, the primary 
cause of which was the administrative reforms of Leo, 
was fanned into a flame by this decree, and the imperial 
fleet in the Cyclades proceeded to attack Constantinople, 
but was completely defeated. A violent eruption of 
the volcano of Thera (Santorin) which took place at the 
same time, was regarded by the people as a manifesta- 
tion of divine wrath against the authors of sacrilege. 
In 730 Germanus, who was more than ninety years of 
age, was again called upon to join in an edict against 
images, and as his arguments in their favour availed 
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nothing with the emperor, he resigned his office ; and his 
secretary Anastasius, who wasin favour of the measure, 
was appointed patriarch in his place. The work of 
destruction now commenced in earnest; the statues 
were everywhere removed, and the pictures on the walls 
were whitewashed over, and though numerous outbreaks 
occurred, and some executions took place before it was 
accomplished, yet on the whole the opposition was not 
formidable. The act which caused the greatest indig- 
nation was the removal of the magnificent image of 
Christ, which surmounted the bronze gateway of the 
imperial palace, and was the object of great reverence. 
In order to take down this statue and burn it, a soldier 
of the guard had mounted a ladder, when a number of 
women assembled at the spot to beg that it might be 
spared; but, instead of listening to them, the soldier 
struck his axe into the face of the image. Infuriated by 
this, which appeared to them to be an insult offered to 
the Saviour himself, they dragged the ladder from under 
his feet and killed him. The emperor avenged his agent 
by executing some, and exiling others, of the offenders ; 
and set up in the place of the statue a plain cross, with 
an inscription explaining the significance of the change. 
In the defence of images there stood forth two 
champions, the one in the West, the other in the East; 
ee and the points of view from which they re- 
Gregory I. spectively regarded them illustrate the different 
feelings of the two churches on the subject. The former 
of these was Pope Gregory II., who at first strongly 
remonstrated Gh Sones on his edict, and after- 
wards, when he endeavoured to enforce its observance in 
Italy, igneotnaeea his people to disregard the order, and 
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defied his nominal sovereign in violent and even insult- 
ing language. At last he excommunicated his nominee, 
the patriarch Anastasius. But he advocated the reten- 
tion of images on the practical ground of their utility 
in instructing the young and ignorant, and as being 
an incentive to devotion. Far more exalted and more 
subtly defined was the position attributed to them by 
the other advocate, who spoke from the distant East. 
St.John his was John of Damascus, otherwise known 
Damascene ag St. John Damascene, the last of the Fathers 
of the Greek Church. This learned and acute theologian, 
who in many ways was superior to the age in which he 
lived, at one time filled a civil post of some importance 
under the Caliphs who now ruled in Syria, but after- 
wards retired to the monastery of St. Saba, in the 
wilderness of Engedi, the strange position of which, 
overhanging a deep gorge that leads down to the Dead 
Sea, is still the wonder of the traveller. As he lived in 
the dominion of the Saracens he was beyond the reach of 
the emperor’s arm, and now undertook the cause of his 
suffering co-religionists. In three powerful addresses 
he set forth his arguments for image worship. Some 
of these follow the familiar lines of defence, that these 
objects were memorials of the mysteries of the faith, 
and that in the adoration of them the spiritual was 
reached through the medium of the material. But 
beyond this he made it plain that, to his mind, and the 
minds of those who thought with him, the worship of 
images was closely connected with the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, the earthly material having been once for 
all sanctified when the Son of God took human flesh, 
and being thenceforth worthy of all honour. From this 
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we may learn, both how it came to pass that the most 
religious men of the age became enthusiasts for what 
was in itself superstitious, and also what was the cardinal 
point of difference between them and their opponents. 
For, while the one side regarded figures of Christ as a 
degradation of a heavenly being, to the other they were 
a practical confession of his true humanity, and any 
disregard of them appeared in the light of a denial of 
the Incarnation. At last when it was found that the 
emperor persevered in his attack, the iconoclasts were 
anathematised by the orthodox congregations in all the 
Mahometan countries outside the empire. Both John 
and Gregory protested throughout against the inter- 
ference of the state with the church in this matter, as 
being beyond its province; and, owing to the close con- 
nection which existed between the clergy and the people, 
they were generally regarded as the assertors of liberty 
and of the right of private judgment in opposition to 
despotism. 

Leo III. died in 741, and was succeeded by his son 
Constantine, called Copronymus from the circumstance 
Constantine Of his having defiled the font at his baptism. 
Copronymus This prince, who inherited his father’s strength 
of will, and a large portion of his ability, was, like him, 
a rude soldier, and was characteristically said to prefer 
the odour of the stable to the perfumes of his palaces. 
His temper was hard and merciless, and he regarded 
opposition to his arbitrary will in the light of rebellion. 
He was fanatical in his iconoclasm, though to him, in 
all probability, the question turned as much on the 
right of the emperor to govern the church, as on the 
merits and demerits of image-worship. His natural 
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violence was further stimulated by the rebellion of his 
brother-in-law, Artavasdus, which occurred at the com- 
mencement of his reign, and was favoured by the image- 
worshippers. When the usurper was dethroned in 744, 
he began to form plans for carrying out his ecclesiastical 
policy, but it was not until ten years later that he 
was able to put them into execution. He then deter- 
mined to conyoke a general council, which might finally 
sanction the doctrines of the iconoclasts, and in the 
year 754 an assembly of three hundred and thirty-eight 
bishops was convened at Constantinople. The sub- 
servient prelates, few of whom probably were decided 
iconoclasts, not only condemned the use of statues and 

“pictures in unmeasured terms, but even proscribed the 
godless art of painting. In pursuance of their decrees 
the laws already in existence were more vigorously en- 
forced, the possession of images by private persons 
was prohibited, and illuminations representing sacred 
subjects were ordered to be removed from the ecclesias- 
tical books. 

The enforcement of these ordinances called forth a 
violent opposition. The monks especially refused to 
treatment give up the objects of their veneration, and 
ofthemonks the most cruel measures were resorted to in 
order to compel them. ‘Three hundred and forty-two 
persons of this order, collected from different districts 
of the empire, who refused to submit to the council, 
were thrown into prison, and mercilessly scourged ; some 
among them were blinded, while others had their noses 
or ears or hands cut off. Some of those who were held 
in the highest veneration by the people suffered at this 
time. Andrew, a hermit, named the Kalybite from the 
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grotto in which he dwelt, entering the emperor's pre- 
sence, shouted to him, ‘If thou art a Christian, why 
dost thou persecute Christians?’ He was thereupon 
tried for refusing to obey the emperor’s edicts, and being 
condemned to death, was scourged in the hippodrome 
and executed. Another hermit, Stephen, the most 
prominent advocate of images in the empire, when 
imprisoned for contumacy at Constantinople, was the 
object of so much attention, that Constantine exclaimed, 
in a moment of vexation, ‘It seems, in truth, that this 
.monk is really emperor, and I am nothing in the 
empire!’ These words, like those of Henry II. 
with regard to Becket, caused Stephen’s death. Some 
officers of the guard, who overheard them, dragged him 
from his prison and cruelly murdered him, after which 
his body was dragged through the streets. So far was 
the emperor carried in his detestation of monachism, 
that he would have been glad to exterminate the order 
altogether. Some monasteries were confiscated, with 
all their estates and property. Multitudes of monks 
took refuge in the West, or in the dominions of the 
neighbouring barbarians. After this we cannot be 
surprised that the historians of the time have imputed 
all manner of vices to him. These statements we may 
safely reject, and his memory is sufficiently branded by 
the stigma of cruelty. But he is said to have been 
gentle in his domestic relations; as a general he was 
distinguished; and during his reign the empire en- 
joyed great prosperity. 

By this policy, carried out during a reign of more 
than thirty years, Constantine V. believed that he had 
extinguished the worship of images. But meanwhile 
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he had planted in the bosom of his own family a seed, 
from which their restoration was destined to arise. He 


The had married his son, Leo, to Irene, an Athe- 
Empress : A 
Irene nian lady of great beauty and accomplishments, 


and she was a devoted supporter of images. At the 
time of her marriage, indeed, she had been made to 
swear that she would renounce these, but the sanctity 
of an oath did not restrain her from accomplishing the 
end which she desired. Leo IV., who ascended the 
throne in 775, maintained his father’s policy, but owing 
to the weak state of his health he was less energetic 
in his administration. The monks, who during the pre- 
vious reign had been forced to conceal themselves, now 
once more appeared in public, and were received as 
confessors with joy and enthusiasm. When, however, an 
attempt was made by persons about the court, with the 
connivance of Irene, to introduce images into the palace, 
this was discovered by the emperor, who punished with 
imprisonment those who had taken part in the combi- 
nation. But his early death in 780 changed the aspect 
of things. Irene now became regent for her son Con- 
stantine, who was only ten years old, and prepared to 
carry into execution her cherished design. At first it 
was necessary to proceed with caution, because of the 
feelings of the army, which, as we tae seen, was 
usually the stronghold of iconoclasm, and the disaffection 
of which might have been fatal to hee position. She, 
therefore, contented herself with allowing the laws 
against images to fall into disuse, and promoting monks 
to the higher offices in the Church ; and then waited for 
an opportunity of taking more decisive measures. 

The opportunity was not long in coming. The pa- 
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triarch Paul, an aged man and a lover of peace, induced 
by an attack of sickness, in the year 783 suddenly 
Tarasius - PeSIgned his office, and retired to a monas- 
patriarch = tery. He had been appointed by an iconoclast 
emperor, and himself adhered to those views, but the 
gentleness of his disposition prevented him from being 
a strong partisan. But when the empress visited him 
in his cloister, and enquired the reason of this unex- 
pected step, he declared that he repented of his hostility 
to image-worship, because it had cut off the church of 
Constantinople from communion with the rest of the 
Christian world. He had retired to a monastery, he 
said, for the purpose of doing penance; and he recom- 
mended—possibly at the suggestion of others—that, in 
order to heal the schism, a general council of the Church 
should be held, to decide the disputed question. Shortly 
after this he died. It was now a matter of the first im- 
portance who should be appointed in his place; and as 
most of the existing bishops were nominees of the icono- 
clasts, the choice of the empress fell on the imperial 
secretary, Tarasius, who bore a character for profound 
religion, and had given evidence of ability. In order to 
secure a large number of adherents to this appointment 
an assembly of the people was summoned, and in pur- 
suance of a prearranged plan, the name of Tarasius was 
proposed, and received with acclamation. At first 
Tarasius professed his unwillingness to accept the office 
on account of the difficulties involved in presiding over 
a church which had been anathematised by the rest of 
Christendom ; and when the empress solicited him further, 
he only agreed on the condition that a council, such as 
his predecessor had suggested, should be called together. 
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Measures were at once taken to carry this proposal into 
effect, and messengers were dispatched to Rome, to per- 
suade the pope to send representatives. Hadrian at first 
demurred, owing to the irregularity of the appointment 
of a layman to the patriarchal see, but ultimately con- 
sented, in consideration of the exigencies of the times. 
With the view, also, of making the proposed council 
seem truly cecumenical and superior to the council of 
iconoclasts, the patriarchs of Antioch, Jerusalem, and 
Alexandria were requested to send delegates; but, as 
Syria and Egypt were now in the hands of the Saracens, 
difficulties arose in the way of this, and the persons 
who appeared as delegates from those countries were in 
reality unauthorised. 

The seventh general council of the Church was 
summoned to meet in Constantinople; but when it was 


Second convened in that city the assembly was dis- 
Council of P F . 
Nicwa persed by the violence of the soldiery, and it 


became necessary to adjourn it and to find a safer place 
for its deliberations. Accordingly it was postponed for 
a year and was transferred to Nic#a, a city which was 
venerable from the traditions of the previous council, 
and was removed from the turbulent factions of the 
capital. There, in September 787, it met, to the number 
of about 350 members, and whereas at Constantinople 
many of the bishops still maintained their hostility to 
images, they had found reason in the interval to change 
their views. The opening of it was marked by a de- 
grading spectacle—in the recantation of a number of 
the prelates who had been prominent iconoclasts; these » 
came forward and expressed their contrition for their 
errors, and, notwithstanding some murmurs from the 
GC. Li, I 
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opposite side, were absolved by the patriarch Tarasius 
and publicly readmitted into the Church. The business 
of the council was completed in seven sessions, and the 
use of statues, pictures, and other objects representing 
sacred subjects and persons was authorised. In order 
formally to ratify this decision an image was brought 
into the assembly and kissed by all the members. It 
should, however, be observed that idolatrous worship 
was formally discountenanced. ‘ Bowing to an image,’ 
so ran the decree, ‘which is simply the token of love 
and reverence, ought by no means to be confounded 
with the adoration which is due to God alone.’ At the 
conclusion of the proceedings the whole conclave re- 
paired to Constantinople. There the final session was 
held in’ the imperial palace of Magnaura in the presence 
of Irene herself and her son Constantine VI., both of 
whom subscribed its acts. The scene is represented in 
a Greek manuscript, now in the Vatican, and the young 
emperor (the empress is omitted) is the most conspicuous 
personage. In the foreground is a prostrate figure, 
which seems to represent the spirit of iconoclasm that 
was now overthrown. 

Thus the party favourable to images triumphed, anda 
quarter of a century elapsed before any attempt was made 
Bateot to reverse the decision. But in the meantime 
Vi. a terrible tragedy was enacted, which throws a 
lurid light on the character of Irene. In her mind the 
ruling passion was ambition, and, in order to gratify 
that, she proved that she was capable of sacrificing the 
most sacred feelings of human nature. When Con- 
stantine came of age a struggle arose between him and hig 
mother, the one desiring to assume his rightful authority, 
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the other to retain the power that she possessed. Both 
the court and the army were divided into two factions, 
and after a long period of intrigue they came to open 
hostilities. Gradually the severity of Constantine alien- 
ated from him the imperial guards, and his divorcing 
his first wife Maria, in order to marry Theodota, one of 
his mother’s maids of honour, gave deep offence to the 
monks. Irene seized the opportunity, and by her or- 
ders her son was carried off from the Asiatic side of 
the Bosphorus and conducted to the palace, where his 
eyes were put out. The unnatural mother only retained 
the throne for five years after this time. Whereas she 
had previously shown great address in conducting the 
administration, and great capacity for business, she now 
became negligent, and abandoned the management of 
public affairs to others. In consequence of this a con- 
spiracy was formed against her by the courtiers, and she 
was dethroned and exiled to the island of Lemnos, 
where she died shortly after almost forgotten. 

The second period of the iconoclastic controversy 
was of shorter duration than the first, but resembled it 
age in two characteristic points—it was introduced 
Armenian by a soldier from the eastern frontier of the 
empire, and was brought to an end by the influence of 
a woman. The party opposed to images had been so 
powerful up to the time when Irene by her adroit nego- 
tiations achieved its discomfiture, that we cannot feel 
surprised if it did not finally acquiesce in its defeat; 
and Leo the Armenian, who renewed the struggle shortly 
after he was raised to the throne in 813, came from the 
bosom of the army, which retained its attachment to 


the memory of the iconoclast emperors. As early as 
12 
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the time of his coronation Leo had excited suspicions 
by evading the custom, which was regularly observed 
on such occasions, of presenting the patriarch with a 
written profession of orthodox belief; but he did not 
proceed further until he had repulsed the Bulgarians, 
whose forces had advanced within dangerous proximity 
to the capital. He then engaged the patriarch, Nice- 
phorus, in a discussion on the merits of the question, 
and requested him to agree that such images as were 
within reach of the adoration of the people should be 
removed. Meanwhile the soldiers took the matter into 
their own hands, and assaulted the statue of Christ over 
the bronze gate of the palace, which Leo the Isaurian 
had removed, but which had been replaced by Irene ; 
this the emperor ordered once more to be taken down, 
on the pretext of preserving it from desecration. Yet 
for along time he refrained from any stringent measures ; 
indeed he professed himself anxious to act as a mediator 
between the two parties; but at length the intempe- 
rate and seditious language of the monks on the one 
side, and the violence of the military on the other, 
forced him to interfere, and in his exasperation he 
assumed the character of a persecutor. Nicephorus 
was deposed ; those who refused to keep silence on the 
subject were dealt with as rebels and brutally treated ; 
and at last the use of images was strictly prohibited, 
and the books used in the schools were so compiled as 
to infuse an abhorrence of them into the minds of the 
young. This state of things continued until the end 
of Leo’s reign in 820. 

The leading advocate of images at this time was 
Theodore Studita, as John Damascene had been in 
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the previous period. In this remarkable man, who was 
head of the monastery of Studium at Constantinople, 
Theodore 2 lofty religious spirit and genuine piety 
Saat were strangely combined with bigotry in the 
assertion of his views. We have already noticed his 
protest against the employment of slaves (p. 70). He 
raised his voice also, in a spirit of toleration foreign to 
all parties in that age, against the persecution of the 
Paulicians, saying that it was right, not to punish, but 
to instruct, the ignorant. He denounced, as a betrayal 
of truth, the accommodation (ofxovoyia)—that is, men- 
tal reservation and equivocation—which many of the 
clergy employed in professing their opinions, in order 
to escape persecution. When the patriarch Tarasius 
did not venture to oppose the marriage of Constantine VI. 
with Theodota after his divorce, Theodore inveighed 
against it as an adulterous connection, and neither 
flattery, nor threats, nor exile could induce him to 
connive at the act. His hymns, which remain to us, 
are full of spiritual fervour. All eyes were now turned 
towards him as the leader of the monastic party. He 
was an old man, but was unflinching in his resolve. 
He carried the pictures which had been removed from 
the churches in solemn procession through the streets 
of the city, to give them a safe asylum in his monas- 
tery. _For this act of defiance he was banished to Asia 
Minor, but he continued by his letters to inflame the 
zeal of his adherents. - At last, when the fury of the 
emperor burst upon the monks, he was shamefully ill- 
used, and on one occasion was left half-dead under the 
lashes of the scourge. All this he bore with the 
patience of a martyr, testifying that in his endurance 
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of suffering he saw the grace of God freely bestowed 
without any merit of his own. But both in this and 
the succeeding reign he, more than any other person, 
hindered the reconciliation of parties and the restoration 
of peace to the Church. He firmly opposed the spirit 
of compromise, which began to make itself felt, and 
denounced his opponents as heretics, with whom he 
would hold no communication. 

That Leo V. for his part was no irreligious oppo- 
nent of the Church is clearly shown in the story of his 
Death of  Geath, which is at the same time one of the 
ge most dramatic incidents in Byzantine history. 
The honest reforms that he instituted, in purifying the 
administration of justice and readjusting the taxation— 
in which respects he is acknowleded to have been a 
useful sovereign—had rendered him unpopular with 
his courtiers ; and a conspiracy was formed against him, 
and was headed by his most intimate friend, Michael 
the Amorian, otherwise called the Stammerer, who was 
carried away by the ambition of mounting the throne. 
The plot was discovered, and Michael, after being tried 
in a court of justice, was condemned to death. The 
sentence would have been immediately carried out, but 
it was Christmas Eve, and the empress implored her 
husband to defer the execution until the holy season 
was passed. He consented, though with a strong pre- 
sentiment of danger, since he was aware of the extent 
of the conspiracy. During the night, being unable to 
sleep, he visited the cell of his prisoner, when he found 
the door open, and the criminal lying in profound slumber 
on his jailor’s bed. Though his suspicions were aroused, 
he took no immediate precautions. But the purple 
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buskins of the emperor had been recognised by a slave 
who was concealed under the bed; and when Michael 
was informed by him of what had passed, he sent word 
to the other principal conspirators, that, unless they at 
once effected his deliverance, he would reveal their 
names. On Christmas morning it was the custom to 
reinforce the choir of the chapel in the palace with 
additional singers, in order to increase the imposing 
effect of the service; and among these, and disguised 
in their dress, under which weapons were concealed, a 
number of the conspirators effected their entrance. 
They knew the emperor would be present, because of 
his religious habits, and his fondness for displaying his 
deep sonorous voice in the choir. At first, however, he 
was with difficulty recognised, because he had enveloped 
his person in a fur manile, and wore a thick bonnet 
on his head, to keep off the raw cold of the morning. 
When he was identified, and an attack was made upon 
him, he snatched up a crucifix, and with that defended 
himself, until the hand which held it was cut off. He 
then fell before the altar, where his body was hewn in 
pieces. His rival was immediately brought forth from 
the prison, and proclaimed emperor with the fetters 
still upon his limbs. 

If the image-worshippers thought that Michael, from 
opposition to the policy of his predecessor, would favour 
Michael the their side, they were mistaken. His one aim 
Stammerer was to restore and preserve tranquillity in the 
empire, and with this object he endeavoured to establish 
the principle that everyone should be at liberty to act 
without molestation according to his convictions. Such 
a view gave no satisfaction to persons like Theodore 
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Studita, who anathematised all who differed from them ; 
but it was acceptable to a more moderate party that was 
now growing up, in whose judgment a distinction might 
be drawn between the weak, who need sensible aids to 
devotion, and the mature, for whom Scripture teaching 
suffices. Pictures which were in elevated positions 
were now allowed to remain, and considerable latitude 
was permitted to the monks within the walls of their 
monasteries, though they were forbidden to preach pub- 
licly on the subject. But this system was discarded by 
Michael’s son and successor Theophilus, who 
was the last, and one of the most determined, of 
the iconoclasts. He wasa highly cultivated man, having 
been educated by John the Grammarian, who was a 
distinguished scholar, and on account of his attainments 
had been employed on several important embassies. 
Theophilus, therefore, was better qualified than others 
to estimate the principles that were at stake, but his 
capricious temper rendered him lable to be swayed by 
passion. In his civil administration he was distinguished 
by his rigid justice, and the stories which got abroad of 
the somewhat whimsical manner in which he paraded 
this, caused him to be regarded in later Byzantine times 
as a representative of that virtue. His taste made him 
a lover of poetry, music, and architecture, and churches 
as well as palaces were erected by his orders. But in 
ecclesiastical matters he was a bigot, and his violence 
was only partially restrained by the influence of John, 
whom he appointed patriarch, and who, though an 
iconoclast, was large-minded and tolerant in his opinions. 
The persecution of the monks and clergy was now re- 
commenced; hundreds were thrown into prison, and 
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others, who were ejected from their convents, perished 
from destitution. One of them, called Theodore, was 
afterwards known by the surname of Graptos, because 
he was branded in the forehead by the emperor’s orders. 
The making of images was proscribed, and the sacred 
vessels, ornamented with figures, were desecrated and 
sold in the public markets. 

But we are approaching the conclusion of the weary 
strife. As on the previous occasion, so now, it ended 
Restoration 1 the restoration of images, and the chief actor 
ot images in the scene was the empress of an i¢onoclastic 
monarch. The story of Theophilus’ selection of a wife, 
by which event the change was ultimately rendered 
possible, is of a part with his capricious conduct in other 
matters. The most beautiful maidens in Constantinople 
were assembled, that he might choose his bride from 
among them. The fairest of these was Hikasia; and 
when the emperor paused in front of her, holding a 
golden apple in his hand, he exclaimed musingly, with 
an allusion to the Fall, ‘Of how much eyil hath woman 
been the cause?’ The lady, with too ready wit, replied, 
with an allusion to the Virgin Mother, ‘ And of how much 
good?’ ‘'The emperor was offended by her forwardness, 
and passing on, bestowed the apple on the more modest 
Theodora. The new empress was one of a family of 
image-worshippers, and in course of time her children 
were initiated into the same practice, as one of them 
with innocent garrulity revealed to the emperor, by 
telling him of the pretty toys which their grandmother 
gave them to kiss. On the death of Theophilus, Theodora 
became regent for her youthful son Michael; and Manuel, 
her uncle, was one of those appointed to assist her in 
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the administration. A dangerous illness, by which 
Manuel was attacked, hastened the impending change. 
Several monks visited his bedside, and assured him that 
God would spare his life if he promised to devote him- 
self to the restoration of images. He promised, and 
recovered ; and thenceforward he set to work earnestly 
to fulfil his vow. The patriarch John was deposed, 
and Methodius, a supporter of the opposite faction, was 
appointed in his place. But the empress was tenderly 
attached to her husband’s memory, and declined to take 
any further steps until she was assured that the sin which 
he had incurred by his iconoclasm was forgiven. ‘This 
assurance the clergy professed themselves unable to give; 
but at last Theodora declared that on his death-bed he 
had expressed his repentance, and had kissed an image 
which she presented to him. This testimony was pro- 
nounced satisfactory, and his absolution in the sight of 
God was promised. The last obstacle was thus removed, 
for every rank of society had learnt to detest the con- 
troversy and the domestic strife which it engendered. 
On the first Sunday in Lent in the year 842 the long- 
banished pictures were introduced with solemn pomp 
into the church of St. Sophia, and that day has ever 
since been observed in the Greek Church as the festival 
ot Orthodoxy. 

It is instructive to notice the effects which this con- 
test produced on Byzantine society. During the earlier 
Bitectson Period its influence was bracing, as was shown 
Bogie by the renewed vigour which pervaded the 
empire; both sides were thoroughly in earnest, and 
among the image-worshippers a strong religious zeal, 
among the iconoclasts an element of Puritan energy, 
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was evolved. Hence at this time the prosperity of the 
empire was very remarkable. Finlay, who is distin- 
guished as a historian by the attention which he has 
bestowed on the state of the people, does not hesitate 
to say: ‘That the moral condition of the people of the 
Byzantine empire under the iconoclast emperors was 
superior to that of any equal number of the human 
race in any preceding period, can hardly be doubted. 
The bulk of society occupied a higher social position in 
the time of Constantine Copronymus than of Pericles; 
the masses had gained more by the decrease of slavery 
and the extension of free labour than the privileged 
citizens had lost. Public opinion, though occupied on 
meaner objects, had a more extended basis, and embraced 
a larger class.’ But in the later stages of the struggle, 
when the people at large were weary of the strife, and 
the contest was felt to be in reality one between church 
and state, the prevalent hypocrisy—in the capital at all 
events—generated disrespect for religion, and this was 
followed by widespread immorality. Theodora’s son, the 
emperor Michael, who was known as the Drunkard on 
account of his intemperate habits, was a type of his age. 
Not only did he indulge in scandalous debaucheries, 
and appear as a charioteer in the hippodrome, but he 
burlesqued religion, and caricatured the ceremonies of 
the Church, parading the streets in masquerade with a 
company of mock priests, and with a buffoon arrayed in 
the patriarchal robes. Yet his love of festivals rendered 
him popular, and his ribaldry passed without protest 
from the people of Constantinople. 

In Western Europe the controversy was regarded 
with somewhat varied feelings. The papacy supported 
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without reserve the party of the image-worshippers ; 
and the events that followed were of the first import- 
ance to the Holy See, for the alienation arising 
from iconoclasm was an influential cause of the 
loss of the exarchate to the Hastern empire, and from 
this resulted the appeal to Pepin to deliver Italy from 
the Lombards, and his subsequent donation to the popes 
of the old Byzantine province, whereby the foundation 
of their temporal power was laid. But among the 
nations north of the Alps, and especially among the 
Franks, a different tone of feeling prevailed. By them 
images were regarded as memorials and suggestive 
objects, and nothing more; and the synod of Frankfort 
(794:), which was convened by Charles the Great, while it 
blamed the iconoclasts, protested against the superstition 
of the Greeks, as embodied in the decrees of the council 
of Niczea. Charles himself entered the lists, and in the 
work entitled ‘The Four Caroline Books,’ set forth his 
views to that effect. Ata later period, when Michael 
the Stammerer sent an explanation of his opinions on 
iconoclasm both to pope Paschal I. and to Louis the Pious, 
the latter of these held a synod at Paris in 825, which, 
in drawing up a reply which might be sent to the 
Greek emperor, covertly condemned the image-worship 
patronised by the Roman see. It is also to be noticed 
that, owing to the persecutions that were set on foot in 
the Eastern empire, numbers of Greeks at this time 
migrated into South Italy, in order to exercise their 
cherished worship with greater freedom. At the present 
day rock-hewn hermitages, and churches covered with 
Byzantine frescoes, remain in remote parts of that 
country as a memorial of this period, being the work 
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either of those colonists themselves or of their de- 
scendants. 

The subsequent history of the use of images in the 
Eastern Church presents a curious anomaly. At the 
Statuesana Present day, while the Latin Church advocates 
Pictures the veneration both of statues and pictures, 
the orthodox communion proscribes the former while 
it retains the latter. To an Oriental Christian a statue 
introduced into a place of worship is as repulsive as to 
a Mahometan, and the crucifix is disallowed for the 
same reason. This is a distinct departure from the 
principles laid down by the Seventh General Council. 
The change must have been brought about very gradu- 
ally; so much so that no trace remains to us of the 
steps by which it came to pass. Dean Milman has 
suggested an explanation in the following passage :— 

‘To the keener perception of the Greeks there may 
have arisen a feeling that, in its more rigid and solid 
form, the image was more near to the idol. At the 
same time the art of sculpture and casting in bronze 
was probably more degenerate and out of use. At all 
events, it was too slow and laborious to supply the 
demand of triumphant zeal in the restoration of the 
persecuted images. There was, therefore, a tacit com- 
promise; nothing appeared but painting, mosaics, en- 
graving on cups and chalices, embroidery on vestments. 
The renunciation of sculpture grew into a rigid, pas- 
sionate aversion.’ 

When this had taken place, a traditional mode of 
representation grew up, in accordance with which sacred 
subjects should be painted. This was stereotyped by a 
remarkable book, which was compiled at an unknown 
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but early period—the ‘Guide to Painting,’ of Diony- 
sius of Agrapha, which contains rules, very often of a 
minute description, for the treatment of these subjects, 
specifying the position and attitudes of the figures, the 
expression of the faces, and the backgrounds and ac- 
companiments. This manual is regularly in use at the 
present day, and explains the singular uniformity of 
design in the paintings, both ancient and modern, of 
the Greek Church. 

An account of the iconoclastic controversy would be 
imperfect, which did not contain some notice of Byzan- 
Hymnology tine hymnology, because the principal authors 
period of this species of composition flourished at that 
time, and the extraordinary development which the art 
then received was connected with the fervour excited by 
that movement. The great majority of the hymn-writers 
were on the side favourable to images, but we hear also 
of the Emperor Theophilus as composing hymns which 
were sung in churches. [or a full discussion of the 
nature of this elaborate form of sacred poetry—of the 
different kinds of hymns and odes, their metrical and 
rhythmical laws, and the music to which they were sung 
as well as for an account of what is known of the 
authors themselves, together with a large collection of 
specimens of the compositions, the reader is referred to 
the admirable work of Christ and Paranicas, Anthologia 
Greca Carminum Christianorum. <A brief, but useful 
summary of the main points connected with the ques- 
tion will be found in Mr. Hatherly’s edition of Dr. 
Neale’s ‘Hymns of the Eastern Church.’ All that can 
be attempted here is to mention very briefly the chief 
writers, and the characteristics of these religious poems. 
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The translation that is given below, and the first lines 
that are quoted, are taken from Dr. Neale, whose felicity 
in maintaining the spirit of the originals and reproducing 
it in an English form has been already referred to. 

The hymns that were used in public worship in the 
Greek Church were composed, not, like thesacred poems 
Rulesofp Of -Synesius and Gregory Nazianzen, in clas- 
composition sical metre regulated by quantity, but in rhyth- 
mical measure according to accent. It is true that, 
even as late as the time of John Damascene, a few were 
written according to the old classical system ; but as the 
pronunciation of Greek was at this period determined 
by accent alone, they were regarded as artificial, and 
unsuited for popular use. Up to the beginning of the 
eighth century these hymns were simple, independent 
odes; but about that period, and therefore shortly before 
the commencement of the iconoclastic movement, the 
system of canons was introduced, which gave an opening 
for grander treatment. A canon is usually made up of 
eight or nine odes (nine was the proper number, but, 
for reasons which we cannot here discuss, the second 
ode was usually omitted), and each ode consists of a 
number of stanzas; these stanzas correspond to one 
another in the rhythm of their verses, though not always 
exactly in the number of syllables. By this means, as 
in a symphony, a great subject could be more effec- 
tively worked out. At the same time less elaborate 
hymns were still composed. The period which preceded 
this change may be called that of the rise of Greek 
hymnology, the century that followed it that of its per- 
fection, while the ages which succeeded the close of that 
era mark its decline. Its decadence was caused, partly 
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by the dying out of the enthusiasm from which its in- 
spiration was drawn, and partly by the attempt to write 
canons in honour of saints of whose history next to 
nothing was known, the result of which was the intro- 
duction of intolerable verbiage. 

The most eminent composers of hymns during the 
first of these periods were Sergius, patriarch of Constan- 
The leading tinople (610-641), the same who supported 
hym 
wweibers the emperor Heraclius in his Monothelite 
views ; his contemporary Sophronius, who was patriarch 
of Jerusalem ; Anatolius, and Romanus. Unfortunately 
the dates of both the two last-named are doubtful. 
Anatolius, to whom we owe the evening hymn— 


The day is past and over ; 
All thanks, O Lord, to Thee ! 


has been thought to be the same as the patriarch of 
Constantinople of that name at the time of the Council 
of Chalcedon, but the identification is very doubtfully 
established. Again, Romanus is said to have lived in 
the reion of Anastatius; but whether Anastatius I. 
(491-518) or Anastatius IT. (713-716) is meant, is not 
certain; though, as the latter of these two emperors was 
only four years on the throne, it seems more probable 
that the earlier period is meant. As many as ninety 
of his poems exist unpublished in the library of the 
monastery of St. John at Patmos, and Dr. Krumbacher, 
who has lately examined these, pronounces him to be 
the greatest Christian hymn-writer. Among those who 
wrote in the second, and most important, period there 
are several whose names have already occurred in this 
chapter, as Germanus, John Damascene, Tarasius, 
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Theodore Studita, and Methodius. Andrew of Crete 
(660-782), the author of the hymn— 
Christian ! dost thou see them 
On the holy ground 4 


is famous as having been the first writer of canons, and 
especially as having composed the Great Canon, a long 
penitential hymn which is used in Lent. But in respect 
of this species of composition the palm must be conceded 
to John Damascene, and his rival and companion 
Cosmas surnamed 6 peAwdds, who was, like him, an 
inmate of the convent of St. Saba. The two fine Haster 
hymns— 
The Day of Resurrection ! 
Earth, tell it out abroad ; 


and 
Come, ye faithful, raise the strain 


Of triumphant gladness ; 


are by the former of these writers. The composer of 
greatest repute in the third period was Joseph of the 
Studium, who lived in the middle of the ninth century ; 
but the English hymns that are derived from him—as 
‘O happy band of pilgrims,’ ‘ Stars of the morning,’ and 
‘Let our choir new anthems raise,—are rather centos 
than translations. The art of hymn-writing continued 
to be practised in the Greek Church down to the year 
1576, but the compositions of the decline have little 
merit. 

The specimen that follows is the original of the 
hymn, ‘ Come, ye faithful,’ which is the first ode of a 
Specimen canon: the reader will notice the rhythmical 
ion correspondence of the stanzas, when recited ac- 
cording to accent. In Dr. Neale’s translation the fourth 
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stanza has been altered in order to introduce the dox- 
ology. 


"Avcwpev mavres Naot | TO €k mikpas Sovdeias 
Bapad tov "Iopand amadAdgavte 
kat €v Bv0d Vadrdoons | 70dt aBpdxus Sdnyjocavte 
’ A > - A / 
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Come, ye faithful, raise the strain 
Of triumphant gladness ; 

God hath brought His Israel 
Into joy from sadness ; 

Loosed from Pharaoh’s bitter yoke, 
Jacob’s sons and daughters ; 

Led them, with unmoistened foot, 
Through the Red Sea waters. 


*Tis the spring of souls to-day : 
Christ hath burst His prison, 

And from three days’ sleep in death 
As a sun hath risen ; 
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All the winter of our sins, 
Long and dark, is flying 

From His light, to Whom we give 
Laud and praise undying. 


Now the Queen of seasons, bright 
With the Day of splendour, 
With the royal Feast of feasts, 
Comes its joy to render ; 
Comes to glad Jerusalem, 
Who, with true affection, 
Welcomes in unwearied strains 
Jesu’s Resurrection. 


Alleluia now we cry 
To our King Immortal, 
Who triumphant burst the bars 
Of the tomb’s dark portal ; 
Alleluia, with the Son 
God the Father praising ; 
Alleluia yet again 
To the Spirit raising. 


gz 2 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE MISSIONARY EFFORTS OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. 


Conversion of the Slavs—Cyril and Methodius—Mission to the 
Khazars—St. Clement’s remains—The Moravians—Visit to Rome 
—Methodius archbishop—The Bulgarians—Conversion of Bogoris 
—He hesitates between Rome and Constantinople—Clement of 
Ochrida and his work—Subsequent fortunes of the Bulgarian 
Church—The Russians—EHarly conversions—Viadimir—Embassy 
to Constantinople—Baptism of Vladimir—Peaceful conversion 
of the people. 


Ir the missionary spirit is the best evidence of vitality 
in a church, it certainly was not wanting in the Hastern 
Conversion Church during the ninth and tenth centuries of 
ofthe Slavs our era. This period witnessed the conversion 
to Christianity of the principal Slavonic peoples, whereby 
they are both linked with Constantinople, and bound 
together by those associations of creed, as well as race, 
which form so important a factor in the European politics 
of the present day. The Moravians, the Bulgarians, 
and the Russians were now brought within the fold of © 
the Church; and the way was prepared for that vast 

extension of the Greek communion by which it has 
spread, not only throughout the Balkan peninsula and 
the lands to the north of it, but wherever Russian 
influence is found—as far as the White Sea on the 
one side, and Kamtchatka on the other, and into the 
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heart of Central Asia. The leaders in this great work 
were the two brothers, Cyril and Methodius, who, in 
consequence of this, have since been known as the 
Apostles of the Slavonians. What Mezrop did for the 
Armenians, what Ulfilas did for the Goths, was ac- 
complished for that race by Cyril in the invention of a 
Slavonic alphabet, which from this cause is still known 
by the name of the Cyrillic. The same teacher, by his 
translation of the Scriptures into their tongue, provided 
them with a literary language, thereby producing the 
same result which Luther’s Bible subsequently effected 
for Germany, and Dante’s Divina Commedia for Italy. 
It is no matter for surprise that, throughout the whole 
of this great branch of the human race—even amongst 
the Russians, who owed their Christianity to another 
source—the names of these two brothers should occupy 
the foremost place in the calendar of Saints. It is not 
less significant that their names are not even mentioned 
by the Byzantine historians. 

Cyril and Methodius were born about the year 826, 
at Thessalonica, in the neighbourhood of which city 
cvrilana Slavonic tribes were even then settled. Cyril, 
Methodius or rather Constantine, for the name by which he 
is familiarly known was given him by Pope Hadrian II. 
at the time of his consecration as bishop shortly before 
his death, was the younger of the two; but, owing 
to his superior talents, which were fully recognised 
by his brother, he began from an early age to assume 
the more prominent position. At seven years old 
he had a dream that his father desired him to take 
in marriage the fairest maiden in Constantinople, and 
that the object of his choice was Wisdom (Zo¢ia). He 
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was afterwards educated at the capital, one of his in- 
structors being the future patriarch Photius, and so 
great ability did he show in mastering all the sciences 
of the time that the emperor Theophilus, whose attention 
he attracted, caused one of his own sons to be brought 
up along with him. After he was grown up the grand 
logothete Theoctistus offered him his god-daughter to 
wife, and held out to him at the same time the prospect 
of high employment in the state; but Cyril refused, 
saying that he desired to devote himself to the pursuit 
of knowledge and to the service of God. He was then 
ordained priest, and received the appointment of librarian 
to the patriarch, but being seized with a desire for the 
monastic life, which his brother Methodius had already 
embraced, he retired to a convent on the shores of the 
Sea of Marmora. From this he was summoned to 
occupy the chair of philosophy at Constantinople, an 
office which he discharged with distinction, so that the 
title of Philosopher became attached to his name. 

But it was not long before he was called to the 
work of converting the heathen. The Tauric Chersonese 
(now the Crimea) was inhabited at this time 
by the Khazars, a Turanian tribe of so great 
importance, that in the previous century Leo the 
Isaurian had married his son Constantine Copronymus 
to a princess of that race, and the emperor Leo IV.,’ 
who was the offspring of that marriage, was known as 
Leo the Khazar. These people were pagans, but their 
ancient faith was being assailed by Jewish and Maho- 
metan missionaries, so that their ruler or khan, in 
despair of arriving at the truth, sent an embassy to 
the Greek emperor Michael, requesting him to furnish 
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them with a teacher who was capable of refuting the 
others’ arguments and of converting his people to 
Christianity. The emperor’s choice fell upon Cyril, 
and for this purpose he set out in the company of his 
brother Methodius for the town of Cherson (near the 
site of the modern Sebastopol), which was administered 
by a Byzantine governor. There they resided for some 
time, in order to make themselves acquainted with the 
language of the Khazars, and then proceeded to the 
headquarters of the khan. They were received with 
honour, and, after Cyril had held disputations with 
the advocates of the other creeds and confuted them, he 
preached the Gospel to the people. The khan himself 
and a part of the nation were converted, but the im- 
pression made does not seem to have been lasting. A 
traveller who passed through their country sixty years 
later mentions that they were then divided between 
pagans, who constituted the minority, Mahometans, 
Jews, and Christians. 

During the residence of the two brothers at Cherson, 
however, an event occurred, which exercised a consider- 
eel able influence on their future history. This 
remains was the discovery of the remains of St. Clement 
of Rome. According to the tale given in the ‘ Clementine 
Epitome,’ this Saint was banished to this place by Trajan, 
and, in consequence of the numerous conversions which 
he made, was thrown into the sea by the heathen, with 
an anchor round his neck. Gradually it came to be 
believed that his body was miraculously preserved in a 
submarine tomb, and that at certain times it was possible 
to make pilgrimages to it. This legend, we may observe 
in passing, obtained a wide currency, and was the reason 
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why St. Clement was adopted as the representative of 
the sea-kings, and hence became the patron saint of 
Denmark and Norway—a culte, of which a familiar 
evidence remains in the parish of St. Clement Danes in 
London, the emblem of which is an anchor. However, 
the story of Cyril and Methodius informs us that Cyril, 
after fasting and prayer, descended into the sea, which 
retired before him, and having found the body, brought 
it up with him, and conveyed it to Constantinople. 
Afterwards, both when they proceeded to Moravia, and 
when they visited Rome, the possession of this sacred 
relic, which they carried with them, caused them to be 
received with especial honour. The head of the saint 
was brought at a later period to Kieff in Russia, where 
we are told that in the year 1146 it was placed on the 
head of the Metropolitan of Russia as a form of conse- 
cration. 

It was after the return of the two brothers to 
Constantinople that their thoughts were turned towards 
ae Moravia, which was destined to be the great 
Moravians field of their labours. The circumstances which 
led to their mission were the following. The Moravians, 
who were a Slavonic race, occupied at this time a wider 
area than is represented by the modern Moravia, for 
they extended, not only from the confines of Bohemia - 
to the Carpathians, but also far away to the south, even 
beyond the Danube. Their religion, as pagans, was a 
sort of primitive nature-worship, and as some of their 
early myths implied reflection on such subjects as the 
unity of God and the immortality of the soul, it was 
natural that they should look favourably on a higher 
form of belief, which would offer them a solution of 
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these questions. Already, by the agency of German 
missionaries, Christianity had found its way into various 
parts of the tribe; but it was felt that its influence was 
closely connected with the extension of the sovereignty 
of the emperor of the West, and threatened the existence 
of their nationality. Accordingly their prince Rastislav 
or Rastiz, somewhere about the year 862 requested the 
emperor of Constantinople to send them, one who, in 
addition to other qualifications, should be able to teach 
them to read the Scriptures in their native language. 
For this office no one was found as fit as Cyril, especially 
on account of his knowledge of the Slavonic tongue, 
with which he seems to have been acquainted from the 
days of his early residence in Thessalonica. He now 
set to work to invent a Slavonic alphabet, and to trans- 
late the Gospels into that language. When this was, in 
part at least, accomplished, he set out with his brother 
from Constantinople, and after residing for some time 
in Bulgaria, through which country they had to pass 
on their way, and preaching Christianity there, they 
reached their destination towards the end of 863. 
Their first care was to instruct the most intelligent of 
the young people of the country in the use of the 
alphabet and the reading of the Bible, and they trans- 
lated the breviary into the vulgar tongue. Then, in the 
words of the Slavonic legend, the ears of the deaf were 
opened, and the tongue of the dumb was loosed. 

These proceedings did not pass without protest. The 
Western clergy, as might be expected, regarded the ap- 
eee pearance of missionaries from the Greek Church 
eae ‘as an intrusion on their rightful province, 
- and such an innovation as the use of an unauthorised 
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Janguage in the services of the Church, offered a ready 
handle for attack. The view was now generally ac- 
cepted, that there were only three sacred languages, 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew ; and when we consider that 
long after this time Dante passed through a severe 
struggle before making up his mind to compose his 
epic in the vulgar tongue, we perceive the greatness 
of Cyril in rising superior to such prejudices. The 
pope, Nicholas I., was now requested to interfere ; and 
in obedience to his summons, Cyril and Methodius 
set out for Rome, but did not reach that city until 
after his death occurred, at the end of 867. His 
successor, Hadrian II., received them with marked 
favour, and approved both their translation of the 
Scriptures, and their use of the Slavonic language in 
the services. The importance of the occasion is marked 
by an incident which appears in the legendary narrative. 
When the pope and the conclave were deliberating on 
this question, their doubts were silenced by a super- 
natural voice, suddenly heard in the midst of them, 
exclaiming, ‘ Let everything that hath breath praise the 
Lord.’ 

Cyril was now consecrated bishop by Hadrian, but 
he did not long survive the event, for little more than 
Methods @ Year had elapsed since his arrival in the 
arehbishop Holy City when he died, at the early age of 
forty-two, and was buried in the basilica of his patron, 
St. Clement. After this, another Slavonic prince, 
Kocel, who ruled in Pannonia, begged. the pope that 
Methodius might be sent to confirm his people in the 
faith; and consequently he returned as archbishop of 
Moravia and Pannonia, with the right of general 
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superintendence of all the Slavonic countries. But 
his fortunes for the rest of his life were destined to be 
chequered. He lost the aid of his former supporter 
Rastislav, who was taken prisoner and blinded by Louis 
the German, and his successor, Swatopluk, accorded 
him but a treacherous support. The neighbouring 
bishops of Passau and Salzburg refused to acknowledge 
that he had any spiritual rights in Pannonia, and, ac- 
cording to one account, they procured his banishment 
to a monastery in Germany, where he was detained for 
two years and a half. Pope Hadrian also died in 872, 
and his successor, John VIII., was less well-informed 
as to the state of things in Moravia. Nevertheless the 
preaching of Methodius produced a great effect, and he 
gathered around him a number of disciples, some of 
whom, especially Clement and Naum, took an important 
part in the evangelisation of Bulgaria. His fame also 
spread into Bohemia, and the prince of that country, 
Borivoi, was baptized, and the foundations were laid of 
that Bohemian church, which is now among the foremost 
in its reverence for the apostles of the Slavonians. But 
at last the persistency of his enemies prevailed, and he 
was once more summoned to Rome in 879, to answer 
to the charge, not only of using the vulgar tongue in 
the services of the Church, but also of heresy, because 
he omitted the clause Filioque from the creed. Pope 
John, however, gave judgment in his favour on both 
these points, and confirmed him in his office as metro- 
politan. But the troubles of Methodius’ life were not 
yet ended, for on his return he found a rival prelate 
introduced in his place, and Swatopluk used all his 
endeavours to promote the use of Latin, and to dis- 
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courage that of the native language. But, whatever 
opposition he might meet with from the prince and the 
clergy, he was loyally supported by the people. He 
died peacefully in the year 885, after seeing the Gospel 
firmly planted among the south Slavonic races. 

About the same time that the Moravians received 
Christianity, another important people, the Bulgarians, 
ie were converted. After the extinction of the 
Buigarians A vars, this nation, who had long been in sub- 
jection to them, had founded an important monarchy 
in the ancient Moesia at the end of the seventh century ; 
and this, for a period of nearly 350 years, was a stand- 
ing menace to the Byzantine empire. When first they 
appeared in Europe, they were a Turanian or Hunnish 
tribe; but before the time of which we are speaking 
they had imperceptibly changed their nationality and 
their language, for by intermingling with the more 
numerous Slavonian tribes of the countries in which 
they settled, they became, to all intents and purposes, a 
Slavonic race. A large number of them seem to have 
emigrated into Western Macedonia before the ninth 
century, and there, in all probability, received a further 
infusion of Slavonic blood. Owing to the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople also, and the trade between that city 
and the German and Scandinavian peoples, which passed 
through their country, they became a commercial nation, 
and advanced in the arts of life. From motives of policy, 
therefore, as well as from religious zeal, the Byzantine 
emperors would naturally desire the conversion of so 
powerful a people in close proximity to them. 

In the first instance, Christianity was introduced 
into Bulgaria by means of Greek captives taken in 
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war. As early as the year 813, we are told, in an ir- 
ruption of the Bulgarians into the empire, a number of 
Conversion the inhabitants were carried off, and amongst 
of Boxoris them a bishop, who formed the companions 
of his captivity into a church, and endeavoured with 
their assistance to propagate the true faith. Little im- 
pression, however, was made on the people at large, until 
a more favourable opening presented itself in the follow- 
ing manner. The sister of their king, Bogoris or Boris, 
had been taken prisoner by the Greeks in early youth, 
and had been educated as a Christian at Constantinople. 
In the course of time she was restored to her country, and 
thereupon she devoted herself to the object of converting 
her brother to the religion she had adopted. At first 
her efforts met with little success, because Bogoris was 
in fear of a rebellion in case of his deserting the faith 
of his ancestors; but at length his heart was softened 
by reason of a famine which sorely afflicted the country, 
and he became susceptible to religious influences. The 
story which follows, though it rests on very slender 
foundations, deserves to be introduced, because it is 
found in all ecclesiastical histories. The sister, having 
observed the fondness of the prince for painting, sent 
for a monk and artist, called Methodius, who in many 
accounts is identified with the brother of Cyril. Bogoris 
commissioned him to paint a hunting scene on a wall 
of one of his palaces; but instead of this, he painted a 
representation of the Last Judgment, which produced 
such an effect on the mind of the monarch, that he 
determined to embrace Christianity. This story, which 
is also related in connection with the conversion of 
the Russian Vladimir, is rejected by the latest Slavonic 
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scholars; and even the account of the return of the 
sister from Constantinople is open to grave doubts. 
It appears also that ere this Bogoris had been in com- 
munication with the German emperor with regard to 
his adoption of the Christian faith, from which we may 
gather that he was greatly swayed by political motives. 
Thus much is certain, that at the conclusion of a war 
with the Byzantine empire in 864, Bogoris became a 
Christian, and received the name of Michael from the 
emperor Michael U1., who undertook to be his sponsor. 
On this occasion a tract of country on the southern side 
of the Balkan range was ceded to the Bulgarians, and 
was called by them Zagora. By the Greeks it was pre- 
tended that the cession was made as a baptismal dona- 
tion. The residence of Cyril and Methodius in Bulgaria, 
which has been mentioned as haying taken place when 
they were on their way to Moravia, must have ocourred 
shortly before this time, 

The Bulgarian prince now proceeded to force the 
acceptance of Christianity on his people. The result 
Romeor Of this step was a violent rebellion ; but when 
Constanti- . . 
nople ? Bogoris marched out to meet his revolted sub- 
jects, with only forty-eight attendants, wearing the cross 
on his breast, they were panic-strickenand took to flight, 
The monarch's revenge proved how little of the spirit 
of Christianity he had imbibed, for, while he spared the 
common people, he put all the rebellious nobles, together 
with their families, to death. After this, no further re- 
sistance was made to the introduction of the new creed, 
The Greek clergy, however, took little pains to provide 
for the spiritual wants of the people, and Bogoris him- 
self was alienated by their refusal to allow his kingdom 
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to possess a bishop of its own. He was thus led to turn 
his thoughts westward, and to enter into negotiations 
with the seeof Rome. His ambassadors were favourably 
received by Pope Nicholas I., and replies were sent by 
him to a hundred and six questions about: which his 
advice was asked for the guidance of the new converts 
in their Christian life. The good sense of the Western 
bishop which these evince, and his power of understand- 
ing the religious needs of a semi-barbarous people, form 
a characteristic contrast to the point of view of the 
Eastern patriarch Photius, who, when writing a letter 
of exhortation to Bogoris after his conversion, combines 
practical advice with the discussion of minute questions 
of controversial theology. However, owing to the sus- 
picious temper of the prince, or it may be to the exor- 
bitant claims of the Roman pontiff, no agreement could 
be arrived at with regard to the person who should be 
appointed bishop in Bulgaria; and consequently, when 
Basil the Macedonian ascended the throne (A.D. 867), 
Bogoris once more opened negotiations with Constan- 
tinople. An archbishop was now sent from that city, 
and ten episcopal sees were established in the country. 
Thenceforward friendly relations sprang up between the 
Greeks and Bulgarians, and on all solemn occasions the 
place of honour next after the Greek patriarch was con- 
ceded to the archbishop of Bulgaria. 

We may now revert to the disciples of Methodius. 
After the death of that apostle his leading associates 
eye ag (Were persecuted in Moravia, and being forced 
Ochrida to escape from that country, took refuge in 
Bulgaria, where they were welcomed by Bogoris, who 
still occupied the throne (886). Their zeal, when 
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transferred to this new sphere of action, was very effec- 
tual in propagating Christianity among the Bulgarians, 
especially in Western Macedonia, which became the 
great field of their labours. Of one of their number, 
Clement, an interesting biography has come down to 
us, composed by one of his pupils, who is thought 
by Neander to have been the well-known archbishop 
Theophylact; but this is a mistake, for that writer did 
not flourish till considerably later (cire. 1077). Its 
value consists in the light which it throws on the 
manner of life and mode of working of these mission- 
aries, and it tends to raise them greatly in our estima- 
tion. Clement was a native of Achrida (now Ochrida), 
on the lake of the same name (in classical times the 
Lacus Lychnitis) on the confines of Western Macedonia 
and Albania, and in this city he founded a monastery. 
There he forwarded the improvement of the people, not 
only by giving oral instruction, but also by composing 
simple homilies in the Bulgarian language for the use 
of the priests, by introducing the fine arts and build- 
ing beautiful churches, and by improving horticulture 
through the importation of new fruit-trees. In order 
to train up a body of teachers, he gathered round him a 
large number of young men, on whose Christian instruc- 
tion he bestowed particular attention ; but he also him- 
self took pains to teach the children. The large-minded 
views and the strong element of personal sympathy 
which appear in this account amply justify the enthusi- 
astic affection with which his biographer speaks of him. 
He had now returned to the Hastern communion, and 
before his death in the year 916 he became bishop of 
Belitza, the first episcopal see established in those parts. 
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In the metropolitan church at Ochrida there exists at 
the present day an ancient wooden statue of St. Clement 
of Rome, which probably dates from this period, and 
recalls the connection of Cyril and Methodius with the 
memory of that saint—from whom, also, it is not im- 
probable that Clement of Ochrida received his name 
It is now kept concealed from view, and, as being a 
statue, is regarded as an illicit object, but has been 
spared on account of its venerable antiquity. The 
memory of one of Clement’s fellow-missionaries, St. 
Naum, is perpetuated by a monastery which is called 
after him, at the southern end of the lake of Ochrida. 
A word may here be added as to the subsequent 
fortunes of the Bulgarian church. In the year 923, at 
Subsequens the end of a war between the Greeks and the 
fortunes = Bulgarians, a treaty was concluded between 
the emperor Romanus I. and the Bulgarian monarch 
Samuel. One of the stipulations contained in this was 
that the independence of the Bulgarian church should 
be publicly recognised, and that the archbishop of 
Dorostylon should be officially acknowledged as patriarch ’ 
of Bulgaria, both by the emperor and by the patriarch 
of Constantinople. Fifty years later, when Bulgaria 
was conquered by John Zimisces (972), the patriarchal 
dignity in that country was for a time abolished ; but it 
was revived again before the end of that century, when 
the Bulgarian chief Samuel transferred his seat of govern- 
ment to Ochrida (p. 19), and made that place the head- 
quarters of the patriarchate. Even after the overthrow 
of the Bulgarian kingdom by Basil II. in 1018 the Bul- 
garian church was allowed to retain its independence, 
only the title of its head was changed from Patriarch 
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to Archbishop. This prelate, however, was appointed 
by the emperor, and Greeks were usually nominated 
to the see, so that Ochrida became the headquarters of 
a Greek propaganda. But it was not until 1767 that 
this arrangement was cancelled. In that year the last 
independent archbishop of Ochrida was forced by the 
Porte to resign, and the see was incorporated in the 
patriarchate of Constantinople. Still, these events. in 
their national history were not forgotten by the people, 
and at last within our own time they have regained their 
ancient rights. In 1860 an agitation commenced on 
the part of the Bulgarian church to free itself from the 
jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constantinople, and this 
was carried to a successful issue, so that in 1870 a 
separate Bulgarian exarchate was officially recognised 
by the Porte. Thus the ecclesiastical independence of 
that people became an accomplished fact before their 
political freedom, but up to this time the Bulgarian 
church has been treated as excommunicate by that of 
Constantinople. 

The last, and in its results by far the most important, 
conquest of the Byzantine church was the conversion 
aay of the Russians. The Greeks first became 
Russians acquainted with this nation, as they had with 
the Bulgarians, by means of hostilities. Shortly after 
Ruric, the Scandinavian founder of the royal dynasty of 
Russia, had established himself as sovereign in that 
country, two of his companions, Oskold and Dir, became 
princes of Kieff on the banks of the Dnieper. Before 
long they made themselves masters of the whole course 
of that river, and came into collision with the Byzantine 
settlements on the shores of the Black Sea. In this 
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way they heard of the wealth of Constantinople, and, 
no plan being too bold for such adventurers, conceived 
the idea of making themselves masters of, or at least 
of plundering, the strongest city in the world. In the 
year 865, and in the reign of Michael III., the in- 
habitants of that place were astonished by the appear- 
ance in its neighbourhood of a fleet of two hundred 
small vessels, containing armed men, which passed down 
the Bosphorus. As the citizens were unaccustomed 
to have the horrors of war thus brought before their 
very eyes, a profound impression was produced on them 
by this spectacle; but in reality these freebooters were 
not formidable opponents, when met by trained soldiers 
and systematic warfare. A force sufficient to put them 
to flight was easily mustered, and their vessels were 
destroyed by the rising of a sudden storm, which was 
attributed to the influence of a garment of the Virgin, 
which the emperor removed from one of the churches 
and dipped in the sea. 

Oskold and Dir, who were the leaders of this expe- 
dition, and were taken captives, are regarded as the first 
Barly of the Russians who embraced the Gospel; 
conversions and it is probably to this event that Photius, 
who was patriarch at this time, refers, when in a circular 
letter, issued in 866, he describes the Russian nation as 
beginning to exchange heathenism for Christianity. By 
commercial intercourse, also, and by the employment of 
the Varangians, as the ‘Scandinavian mercenaries were 
called, in the body-guard of the Byzantine emperors, the 
seeds of the true faith were scattered among that people, © 
so that as early as 891, in a catalogue of dioceses subject 
to the patriarch of Constantinople, the metropolitan see 
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of Russia is mentioned. Anyhow, fifty years later, on 
the occasion of a treaty of peace being concluded be- 
tween the prince Igor and the Greek emperor, we hear 
of a church of the prophet Elias as existing at Kieff, 
and also that, whereas the pagans employed in the 
Russian army swore by the Slavonic divinity Perun, the 
baptized Russians took an oath by the God of the 
Christians. It was probably through this Christian 
community at Kieff that the doctrines of the Gospel, 
and its superiority to other forms of religion, came to 
the knowledge of the widowed princess Olga, who 
governed Russia during the minority of her son Swato- 
slav. Being inspired with the desire of embracing that 
faith, she undertook a voyage to Constantinople for that 
purpose, and there received baptism at the hands of the 
patriarch Polyeuctes, while the emperer Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, who has left a detailed account of the 
ceremonies connected with her reception, became her 
godfather. At the font she received the name of Helena, 
after the sainted mother of Constantine the Great; 
and Nestor, the old Russian annalist, describes how the 
patriarch on that occasion foretold to the princess the 
blessmgs which would descend through her means on 
future generations of Russians. 

The results of Olga’s conversion were not destined 
immediately to appear. Her son Swatoslav was a fierce 
warrior—indeed, hiscampaigns on the Danube, 
first against the Bulgarians and afterwards 
against the empire, and his final defeat by John Zimisces, 
form an important chapter in Byzantine history. Such 
a disposition was ill suited to accept the precepts of 
Christianity, and he refused to listen to his mother’s 
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persuasions, though his affection for her caused him to 
tolerate her religion, and to allow those who agreed with 
her to profess their faith openly. He also entrusted 
his son Vladimir to her care while he was himself 
absent on his distant expeditions; and though the 
youth grew up a pagan, yet the instruction and the ex- 
ample of the pious Olga seem not to have been lost upon 
him. ‘The story of his conversion, the details of which 
seem to be historical,is one of the strangest of such 
narratives. We are told that the emissaries of various 
religions—Bulgarian Mussulmans from the Volga, Jews 
from among the Khazars, and representatives of the 
Western Church from Germany—endeavoured to win 
him to their views. He listened to them in turn, and for 
various reasons rejected them all. The Mahometans 
practised circumcision, and forbade the use of wine. The 
Jews, when questioned about their home, confessed that 
it had been destroyed; Vladimir would not accept the 
ereed of those whom God had dispersed among the 
nations for their sins. The Christianity of the West 
seemed strange to him, it was beyond his ken. ‘ Return 
home,’ he said to the German missionaries ; ‘ our ances- 
tors did not receive this religion from you.’ At last 
there appeared a ‘ philosopher’ or monk from Greece. 
With him the Russian prince conferred at greater length, 
and expounded to him the views of those who had 
already solicited him. The philosopher replied to these, 
and then proceeded to expound the principles of the 
Christian faith as believed by his church. Then follows 
the story—which we have already noticed as being intro- 
duced, though with less historical authority, into the 
account of the conversion of Bogoris—of the production 
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of a picture of the Last Judgment, and of its being shown 
to Vladimir. When the prince perceived the different 
lot of the righteous and the wicked, he was deeply 
affected, and exclaimed, ‘ Blessed are these on the right 
hand, but woe to those on the left.’ Thereupon the 
missionary urged him to be baptized, in order that he 
might secure his salvation; but Vladimir still hesitated, 
and deferred his decision, though he dismissed his in- 
structor with rich presents. In the following year he 
consulted with his nobles on the subject, and by their 
advice determined to send chosen men to the countries 
where the various religions were professed, in order that 
they might view them on the spot and report upon 
them. 

Envoys were accordingly despatched for this pur- 
pose, and after making enquiries concerning the other 
Embassy to creeds, they finally arrived at Constantinople. 
nople The occasion was a momentous one, for it 
involved the future of the Russian Church and nation ; 
and the circumstances were worthy of it. The power- 
ful emperor Basil II. was on the throne, and he deter- 
mined that the strangers should be received in the most 
impressive manner. ‘ Let them see,’ he said, ‘ the glory 
of our God.’ The place into which they were ushered, 
the cathedral of St. Sophia, was at that time the 
grandest of all Christian temples. There all the 
pomp of the ceremonial of the Eastern Church was 
displayed, and choristers with white wings, resembling 
angels—whether this was symbolical representation or 
pious fraud we need not too closely enquire—mingled 
in the procession of clergy. The patriarch, clad in his 
most splendid vestments, celebrated the Liturgy in their 
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presence, and the brilliancy of the lights, the harmonious 
chanting, the solemnity of the scene, and the presence 
of what seemed to them to be heaveuly visitors, produced 
a profound impression upon them. They returned to 
their own country Christians already in heart, and when 
they reported their mission to the prince, they made 
the following declaration with regard to the Greek 
religion: ‘ When we stood in the temple we knew not 
where we were, for there is nothing else like it upon 
earth ; there, in truth, God has his dwelling with men; 
and we can never forget the beauty we saw there. No 
one who has once tasted sweets, will afterwards take 
that which is bitter, nor can we any longer abide in 
heathenism.’ 

But Vladimir, who still was thoroughly pagan at 
heart, determined to win his new religion sword in 
Baptism ot Hand. With this view he fitted out an ex- 
Viadimir -_ pedition, and attacked the city of Cherson, 
which was in the dominion of the Byzantine empire. 
The place made a stubborn resistance, and at last 
Vladimir made a vow that, if he was successful in 
capturing it, he would be baptized. He achieved his 
object, but, before fulfilling his vow, he sent to Con- 
stantinople to demand of the emperor the hand of his 
sister Anna in marriage. ‘The princess sacrificed her- 
self to this barbarous alliance for the propagation of the 
faith, and on her arrival at Cherson, in the company 
of a body of clergy, she persuaded her future husband 
to hasten his baptism. To this he consented; and 
as he came up from the water, after the rite had 
been administered to him by the bishop of Cherson, 
he exclaimed, ‘To-day I have become acquainted 
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with the true God.’ He now caused a church to be 
erected in the place which was the scene of his con- 
version, and dedicated it to St. Basil, after which he 
returned to Kieff, bearing with him, as a sacred relic, 
the head of St. Clement of Rome, the finding of whose 
remains by Cyril has been already mentioned. The 
extirpation of heathenism, and its replacement by 
Christianity, were now proceeded with in earnest. The 
great wooden idol of Perun, the god of thunder, was 
dragged from its place to the Dnieper, and pushed down 
the stream of that river until it finally disappeared in 
the rapids.. Having accomplished this without resist- 
ance, and being supported by the good-will of the 
nobles of his company, Vladimir then proclaimed that 
whosoever on the morrow should not repair to the 
river, whether rich or poor, he should hold him for his 
enemy. In answer to his call the citizens of Kieff, 
with their wives and children, flocked to the Dnieper, 
and there were baptized by the Greek clergy. ‘Some 
stood in the water up to their necks,’ says Nestor the 
historian, ‘others up to their breasts, holding their 
young children in their arms; the priests read the 
prayers from the shore, naming at once whole companies 
. by the same name.’ The prince himself stood on the 
bank in a transport of joy at the sight, commending 
his people to God, and praying that He would confirm 
him and them in the faith. (a.p. 980). 

The remarkable feature in the conversion of the 
Russian people is the rapidity and ease with which it 
Peaceful Was effected. Its progress was marked by no 
ofthe people violent resistance and no shedding of blood. 
One reason of this may have been the difference of creed 
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between the Slavonic Russians and their Scandinavian 
rulers, which facilitated the toleration of another reli- 
gion. But it also seems highly probable that a know- 
ledge of Christianity, and a prepossession in its favour, 
were already widely spread among the people at large, 
and that the conversion of the ruler served as a sig- 
nal which was readily welcomed by others. Vladimir 
wisely followed up the movement which he had set on 
foot, by establishing Christian schools at Kieff, and by 
introducing the Cyrillic alphabet and the Cyrillic trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. The same system was carried 
out by his successor, Yaroslav, and during his reign 
numerous churches and monasteries were founded, and 
the Byzantine system of canon law was introduced. 
But, notwithstanding that the church in Russia was 
thus placed on a more or less independent footing, its 
connection with Constantinople was of long duration. 
For the first three centuries of its history its metro- 
politans were, with hardly an exception, Greeks, and 
the accomplishments and address which these natives 
of the South brought with them enabled them to take 
a high position in the country. The great Petchersky, 
Monastery, which became the model of all the future 
monasteries of Russia, was founded by a Russian hermit, 
who had received his first impulse towards the monastic 
life on Mount Athos; and the rules which were adopted 
there were those of the monastery of the Studium at; 
Constantinople. The mode of conducting the services, 
the arrangement of the churches, the styles of archi- 
tecture and painting in Russia, are unmistakably those 
of the Byzantine church. At the present day, when 
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the Russian church is under a separate jurisdiction from 
that of Constantinople, though in friendly communion 
with it, the two are closely bound together by a spiritual 
link, and the Greek origin of all that is ecclesiastical 
in Russia is at once perceptible. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE MONASTIC SYSTEM OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. 


Permanence of the system—Mount Athos—Eastern monastic life— 
Contrast with the West—Phases of monastic life—Hermits and 
Stylites—System of St. Basil—Love of tranquillity—The Hesy- 
chasts—Incidental uses of the monasteries—Their unfavourable 
side—Strange monastic abodes. 


No feature in the organisation of the Eastern Church 
has been more permanent or has been less affected by 
Permanence change than its monastic system. The existing 
system monasteries, even where their buildings have 
been restored, present their original appearance, owing 
to the conservative spirit which has prevailed in their 
reconstruction; the pictures, with which the walls of 
their churches and refectories are covered, correspond 
exactly to their early prototypes ; and the mode of life, 
and even the tone of thought of their inmates, is com- 
pletely that of the middle ages. It is, therefore, possible 
in this case to commence the study of the past by re- 
garding the present, and to examine the institution in 
the form in which it now appears, before proceeding to 
enquire into the steps by which it arose. For that 
purpose the monasteries of Mount Athos furnish us 
with the most complete example. During a period of 
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a thousand years that sanctuary has been the stronghold 
of monasticism in the East, and has been regarded as 
a centre and bulwark of Orthodox Christianity. Asa 
place of pilgrimage it reckons only second to Jerusalem, 
and the festival of the Transfiguration, which is cele- 
brated on the summit of the mountain on August 6, 
is attended by numerous devotees from Russia. Through- 
out Greece and Turkey it is known as a home of the 
fine arts, and painters of religious subjects who are 
educated there are extensively employed in those coun- 
tries. And to the student of history it presents an 
epitome of the system, because all the various phases of 
Eastern monastic life still exist there. 

The peninsula which is occupied by this monastic 
community, and which is the easternmost of the three 
ne that stretch lke a trident from the coast of 
ae Macedonia into the north of the Adgean, is 
forty miles in length and, on an average, about four 
miles broad. It is intersected by a steep mountain 
ridge, from which lateral valleys and deep gorges run 
down to the coast on either hand; and at the southern 
end it throws up a vast conical peak, 6,400 feet high, 
the base of which is washed on three sides by the sea. 
The whole of this area, with the exception of the bare 
marble peak, is covered with magnificent natural vege- 
tation, though at intervals appear farms and monastic 
buildings with bright patches of cultivated land about 
them, which have been reclaimed by the hands of the 
monks. ‘The monasteries, twenty in number, are built 
at intervals throughout the peninsula, chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of the seashore; but, besides these, 
numerous smaller communities are settled on the moun- 
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tain slopes. Each monastery is surrounded by a massive 
wall of defence, over which, as seen from outside, appear 
the domes of one or more Byzantine churches, a tall 
tower, which was used in more troublous times to 
watch for the approach of corsairs, and the spiry forms 
of several cypresses. Within extreme irregularity pre- 
vails, the only detached buildings, as a rule, being 
the central church and the refectory (tpame€a), while all 
around stand wooden cloisters, staircases, chapels, and 
vine-covered trellises one above another at every angle. 
More picturesque structures it is difficult to conceive. 
The number of monks varies greatly in the different 
monasteries, the smallest being twenty-five, the largest 
three hundred. The whole number on the Holy Moun- 
tain, as the peninsula is called (rd “Aysov "Opos), is 
believed to be about three thousand; but in addition 
to them there is a flactuating population of seculars 
(kooptxoi), who are employed as servants and farm- 
labourers, and these may amount to as many more. 
No woman may set foot in the peninsula, and, in order 
to render the rule as absolute as possible, all female 
animals also are excluded. In other Greek monasteries 
the latter part of this regulation is not observed, but 
the principle seems to have been recognised at an early 
period. Theodore Studita, the abbot of the Studium 
monastery in the ninth century, thus enjoins his brethren 
in one of his letters: ‘You, who have renounced all 
communion with the female sex, ought not to employ a 
female animal for labour.’ 

The life of these monks, or caloyers, as they are called 
(caroyepos, ‘a good old man’), whatever view may be 
taken of its serviceableness, is in accordance with the 
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primitive idea of monasticism. The objects which it has 
in view, are retirement from the world and its tempta- 
tions, entire devotion to the service of God in religious 


Basten exercises, and mortification of the flesh. Six 
monastic 
life or seven hours of every day, and more on 


Sundays, are occupied by the church services; and on 
some of the greater festivals, the almost incredible time 
of from sixteen to twenty hours is spent inchurch. The 
life is one of the sternest bodily self-denial. Very few of 
the monks ever touch meat, and on fast days they take 
only one meal, which is generally composed of bread, 
vevetables, and water. In addition to this, they never get 
an unbroken night’s rest, as the first service commences 
between 1 and 2 am. There are different grades of 
sanctity among them. The majority of the monks as- 
sume the Lesser Habit (ro pixpov oxjpa), but a few 
aspire to wear the Great Habit (ro wéya oxyjua), which 
is a kind of breastplate or stomacher of a woollen mate- 
rial, worked with a cross and other devices, and is the 
sign of the highest monastic austerity. In the stricter 
convents the monks generally communicate once a fort- 
night, and this is unusually often according to the prac- 
tice of the Greek Church in this matter. Only a small 
proportion of them are clergy, and the clerical office 
is in no way connected with the monastic profession. 
Even in the large establishments it is not usual to 
find more than ten or twelve of the community in Holy 
Orders, and in the smaller ones there are but just 
enough to carry on the services. The rule that they 
follow is that of St. Basil, and this is observed almost 
universally throughout the Eastern communion. 

From this it will be seen that there is nothing in the 
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Greek Church which corresponds to the distinction of 
monastic Orders in the West, or to that assumption of 
Contrast various functions which has rendered those 
West Orders such important agencies in advancing 
Latin Christianity. Thus it is in regard of learning. 
Though from the way in which the books have been 
used and marked in the libraries on Athos, there is 
evidence that there have been students among the monks, 
yet this was no part of the system ; and at the present 
time the libraries are rarely opened, and the monks do 
not pretend to make study a part of their occupation. 
The learned Benedictine Order has found no counter- 
part in the East. Nor, again, have they devoted them- 
selves to teaching or the propagation of the faith, like 
the preaching Orders of the Latin Church. Here, too, 
there are exceptions, for Cyril and Methodius, and 
others who distinguished themselves by their mission- 
ary labours, were monks; and of late years the Bulgarian 
monastery of Chilandari on Athos has set on foot a 
system of sending a number of ordained monks into 
Bulgaria, on a sort of home mission, to assist the parish 
priests in extensive districts; but such employments 
are an accidental outgrowth from the monastic life. 
The theory of that life is this—that these bodies 
serve as an example of holiness, since they contain a 
number of men devoted to piety and religion; that 
they maintain intact the old customs and principles ; 
that their constant prayers are a support to the Church ; 
and, above all, that their members are placed in a 
favourable position for securing their own salvation. 
To use the words with which some of them endeavoured 
to persuade a western traveller to sojourn among them : 
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‘forsake the world and join us; with us you will find 
your happiness. Here you will enjoy soft breezes, and 
the greatest of all blessings—freedom and inward peace. 
For he alone is free who has overcome the world, and 
has his abode in the laboratory of all virtues (épyaornpioy 
macav apetov) on Mount Athos.’ Thus, in respect 
of the monastic life, we trace the same contrast be- 
tween the Eastern and the Western Church, which 
we have already noticed in so many other points—the 
one is more contemplative, the other more practical. 
Originally all these communities were canobite— 
that is to say, its members had a common stock and 
Phasesof common table, and were governed by one 
monastic . 
life abbot or hegumen, who was elected for life. 
But in the course of time another system grew up, 
which about ha]f the monasteries on the Holy Mountain 
have now adcpted—the idiorrhythmic, where ‘ every 
man is a ru'e to himself.’ Where this prevails, the 
constitution is a sort of republic, the government being 
in the hands of two superiors annually elected; and 
the inmates generally take their meals in their own 
cells, and both in regard of laying by money and the 
disposal of their time are in a position of comparative 
freedom. But besides the regular convents, other and 
simpler forms of monastic life are found on Athos. 
First of all there are the hermits, who dwell in perfect 
solitude, practising the sternest asceticism. These have 
their abode either in caves by the seashore, or in rude 
habitations, with perhaps a chapel attached to them, 
and their food is brought to them from some neigh- 
bouring monastery. The attraction which is still exer- 
cised by the eremitic life is proved by some of the in- 
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habitants of the convents retiring by preference from 
time to time to these solitudes. Again, in the retreats 
(ka@icpara) we find small associations of monks living 
together in retirement, and supporting themselves by 
their common labours; and when a number of these 
retreats are assembled round a central church, a skete 
(aoxntypiov) is formed, which in some cases differs 
from a monastery only in not possessing an independent 
constitution. It is in the sketes and retreats that 
Eastern monachism presents its most favourable aspect, 
on account of the simplicity of the life, and the industry 
of their inmates, who are occupied either in working in 
the fields, or in making monastic garments and similar 
employments. The affairs of the entire community on 
Mount Athos are superintended by the Holy Synod, a 
governing body to which each of the twenty monasteries 
sends a representative; and one of these, according to 
a fixed annual cycle, holds the position of president 
and is called ‘ the First Man of Athos,’—an office which 
has existed ever since the tenth century. 

From this sketch of eastern monastic life, as it is 
found at the present day in its most typical example, 
Hermitsana We May proceed to enquire into the steps by 
8 which it grew up, and the development of its 
various phases. The hermit life, which was its earliest 
stage, originated, as is well known, with St. Antony in 
Egypt, and the leading motive which induced men to 
embrace it was the desire to escape from the profligate 
life that prevailed during the third and fourth centuries 
of our era in the great cities of the Roman empire, and 
especially at Alexandria. When once an impulse had 
thus been given to the pursuit of solitude and self- 
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mortification, thousands of earnest Christians withdrew 
into the deserts, in order to pass their lives at a distance 
from the abodes of men. In the course of time the 
numbers became so great that it was necessary to in- 
troduce some order among them, and so, early in the 
fourth century, a form of ccenobite life was instituted 
by Pachomius, who established an ascetic community 
on the island of Tabennz in the Nile. But though 
this organised system was generally adopted for the 
future, the purely eremitic theory was not wholly aban- 
doned, but spread into other countries, and assumed 
new and strange forms. Conspicuous among these ex- 
travagant devotees were the Stylites, who passed their 
lives on the summits of lofty pillars. The most famous 
of this class, Simeon Stylites, lived in Syria in the first 
half of the fifth century, and so great was the influence 
that he exercised through his reputation for sanctity, 
that thousands of the nomad Arabs are said to have 
been baptized in consequence of his exhortations. The 
religious point of view of such a character, the deep 
abhorrence of self which was the cause of his mortifica- 
tions, the longing for a higher life, the temptation to 
spiritual pride, and the impression produced on the 
multitude, are delineated with great sympathetic in- 
sight by Tennyson in his poem on the subject. During 
the middle ages hermits—and among them Stylites and 
Dendrites, as those were called who inhabited high trees 
—were very numerous in the Byzantine church. Mor- 
bid and unhealthy as was the spirit which prompted 
them, they possessed a great power over the minds of 
men, as we have seen in the course of the iconoclastic 
controversy. ‘Their fearlessness procured them a hear- 
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ing, and their unworldliness brought their words home 
to the hearts of those who turned away from others. 
In the pictures on the walls of the monastic churches 
the hermits represent the highest type of the religious 
life. 

The ccenobite system, which was inaugurated by 
Pachomius in Egypt, was more completely organised, 
system o¢ and fixed as the monastic rule of the Church 
St Basil of Constantinople, by St. Basil. The early 
Egyptian ccenobia (Aaipas, as they were called, from 
their ‘lanes’ or irregular clusters of cells) correspond 
more nearly, in respect of their simpler regulations, to 
the sketes of later times. St. Basil seems to have been 
impressed with the evils attendant on the hermit life, 
for he writes on that subject in the following terms: 
‘The eremitic life conflicts with the essential character 
of Christian love, since here each individual is concerned 
only for what pertains to his own good; while the 
essence of Christian love prompts each to seek, not 
alone what serves for his own advantage, but also the 
good of others. Neither will sucha person find it easy to 
come to the knowledge of his failings and deficiencies ; 
since he has no one to correct him with love and gentle- 
ness. What is written in Ecclesiastes (iv. 10) applies 
to the case of such a person: “ Woe to him that is 
alone when he falleth, for he hath not another to help 
him up.” In a society many can work together, so as 
to fulfil the divine commands on different sides. But 
he who lives alone is ever confined to one single 
work; and while this is being done other works must 
be neglected.’ The principle here stated, though of 


course strongly opposed by the hermits, met with a wide 
M2 
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acceptance, and before long monasteries with a rule of 
common life became numerous in the Hastern Church. 
After a time the establishment or endowment of such 
an institution was regarded as meritorious, and wealthy 
persons, or such as held high office in the state, erected 
sumptuous conventual buildings in pleasant localities 
as an act of piety, and in some cases with the further 
object of providing places of retirement for themselves, 
in which they might end their days in peace in the 
midst of religious associations. The sides of lofty 
mountains, from their seclusion and the salubrity of their 
atmosphere, were especially resorted to, and the Bithy- 
nian Olympus, and the Trojan Ida, as well as Athos, 
were thickly planted with the dwelling-places of such 
communities. To such lengths did this custom run, 
that we find Nicephorus Phocas in the tenth century 
issuing an order to prevent donations being made to 
the monasteries, but this was speedily allowed to fall 
into abeyance. The emperors of the dynasty of Com- 
nenus, finding that the monks were a support to them 
in fostering that opposition to the Latin Church and 
Western ideas which was a part of their policy, 
showered their favours upon them, and the Athos 
communities were at this time made independent of 
the patriarch of Constantinople. Even the century that 
preceded the capture of the city, though it brought 
disaster to the Greeks elsewhere, was a period of 
prosperity to these societies. It seemed almost as if 
the emperors and leading men, conscious of the in- 
creasing weakness of their position, were disposed to 
make over a part of their possessions to what seemed to 
them the safer keeping of the monks, 
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The secret of the attractiveness of this life is to be 
found in the love of tranquillity (novyia), which is 
ae characteristic of the Oriental mind. Ask any 
tranquillity Greek monk at the present day, and he will 
assign this as his reason for embracing the monastic 
profession. In the middle ages even princesses who were 
endowed with personal beauty and wealth, are known 
to have preferred the retirement of the cloister to 
the pleasures and excitements of the palace. Hence 
the monasteries were often spoken of as places of con- 
templation (¢povteatypta), and the monks were called, 
and applied to themselves the name of, philosophers. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that this state of mind 
gave birth at various times to different forms of mysti- 
cism. ‘The most remarkable phase of this is found in 
the tenets of those monks on Mount Athos, who from 
this cause received the name of Hesychasts (jouvya- 
Covres) or Quietists. By these it was maintained that, 
after long abstinence and contemplation, they could see 
in the middle of their belly, which was the seat of the soul, 
the light which appeared to the Disciples at the trans- 
figuration of Christ, and that this light was part of the 
essence of God himself, and therefore immortal and 
eternal. This view was combated by a Calabrian monk 
called Barlaam, and the discussion which followed gave 
occasion for four councils, and involved emperors and 
patriarchs in its confusion, Gregory Palamas being the 
leader of the monks’ party, on which side also the Emperor 
Cantacuzene was found, while Nicephorus Gregoras sup- 
ported Barlaam and their other opponents. The dispute, 
which continued for ten years (1341-51), ended in the 
discomfiture and condemnation of the sceptic, and the 
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establishment of the doctrine of the uncreated light of 
Tabor. It was believed also, and apparently not without 
reason, that the faith of many of the monks of Athos 
was impregnated with tenets resembling those of the 
Bogomilians—a class of views to which extravagant 
asceticism has always proved favourable. The suspicion 
went so far that in 1351 a formal investigation was set on 
foot against the First Man, Nephon, before the bishops 
of Salonica and Erisso ; and though they decided that he 
had done nothing more than receive beggars and needy 
strangers of that sect, yet for a time the monks were 
brought into considerable disrepute. 

In order to estimate rightly the importance of these 
monasteries, it is necessary that we should consider the 
Incidental PUrposes which they incidentally served, in 
Nseaiot addition to what was recognised as their tra- 
monasteries ditional system. In the first place, they were 
the training-places of the higher clergy. In conse- 
quence of the mischievous rule which required that the 
bishops should be celibate, while the parochial clergy 
were married, the prelates had usually to be taken from 
the ranks of the monks; and when these were banished 
from their sees or deposed—a thing which, owing to the 
prevalence of intrigue and other causes, has been, and 
is, of not uncommon occurrence in the Greek Church— 
they were usually required to take up their abode once 
more in a monastery. Unsuccessful pretenders to the 
throne, also, and persons on whom any suspicion of 
sinister designs might fall, were frequently immured in 
such a place of confinement, if their lives were spared ; 
while several emperors, for instance Cantacuzene, retired 
thither of their own free will; and others, impressed 
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with the idea that the monastic habit was a passport to 
heaven, assumed it shortly before their death. At cer- 
tain periods Jearned men—whether theologians, such as 
John Damascene and Theodore Studita, or men of general 
culture, like Michael Psellus the Younger (circ. 1050) 
—resided within their walls; indeed, in the ninth 
century the monastery was the centre of intellectual life 
in the empire. Since many of their inmates devoted 
their leisure to calligraphy, it was greatly owing to them 
that so many transcripts of the classical writers, as well 
as of the Fathers of the Church, were made. ‘The arts 
of painting and of carving in wood and ivory were prac- 
tised there; and also that of illuminating manuscripts, 
of which so many fine specimens still remain in the 
libraries of Europe. Still more important is the service 
which these institutions have rendered in every age by 
taking thought for those for whom society at large does 
not provide. Lunatics are often housed within their 
walls, and retreats are established for lepers in their 
vicinity. They have served as refuges for the persecuted, 
and for those perplexed by the distractions and con- 
fusions of the world. It is not too much to say that 
thousands have been saved from suicide by their means. 
But the unfavourable side of monasticism is not less 
conspicuously seen in these communities. They have 
Their always been strongholds of superstition and 
able sie intolerance. The worship of relics and miracu- 
lous pictures, and the legends connected with them, have 
been fostered especially within their walls. When con- 
troversies arose, the monks were always found on the side 
opposed to moderation and enlightenment. Whatever 
_ view they espoused, they were the fiercest of partisans, 
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for the range of their mental vision was limited, and 
they lacked the conciliatory spirit which the experience 
of life is apt to engender. In respect of their standard 
of morals, indeed, they never reached the demoralisation 
of the West. Yet Eustathius, the good and learned 
archbishop of Thessalonica in the twelfth century, de- 
nounces in no measured terms the corruption of the 
monastic life in his age. Some of the monks he accuses 
of affecting severity and pretending to see visions, 
merely for the purpose of obtaining veneration and 
presents from the multitude; others, he says, were 
malefactors who had adopted this calling in order to 
escape the punishment of their crimes; while others, 
again, turned their attention to money-making, and 
grew rich as cattle-dealers and wool-merchants. The 
ancient books in the libraries were being sold, and im- 
pediments were thrown in the way of men of literary 
attainments when they wished to join their societies. 
It was in consequence of abuses such as these that, a 
century later, in the reign of Andronicus II., the 
patriarch Athanasius, who was a stern reformer, intro- 
duced a number of stringent ordinances, whereby to 
regulate the conduct of the monks. All habits that 
savoured of worldliness—all luxuriousness of living, and 
frequent appearance in public, especially in the market- 
places—were now strictly repressed. But the reforma- 
tion that was thus instituted lasted only during the term 
of office of its originator, and the real cure for the evil 
was provided by the Ottoman conquest, which reduced 
all classes among the Greeks to the same state of sub- 
jection. Yet the inherent fault of the system remained, 
in the want of definite occupation, and the absence of 
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elevating influences such as education. A large propor- 
‘ion of the Greek monks at the present day are either 
ignorant peasants, or are drawn from a class not much 
higher in the social scale. In any country, and under 
the most favourable circumstances, the process of bring- 
ing together a number of such persons into a community, 
with no domestic ties to influence them, and with a 
certain allowance of time at their command, would not 
tend to produce spirituality, and is capable of fostering 
a large amount of evil. And this is the condition of 
the Eastern monasteries at the present day. 

In the Liturgy of St. Basil there occurs a prayer 
for ‘those that are in deserts and mountains, and in 


Strange dens and caves of the earth.’ In its primary 
monastic 4 . 
abodes acceptation the clause may have been intended 


to apply, as the original passage in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews does, to persons escaping from persecution ; 
but it is difficult not to fancy that it may have referred 
also to those who betook themselves to remote places 
in order to cultivate without interruption the religious 
life. Certainly, some of the positions which were selected 
for monastic abodes during the middle ages, whether 
with a view to greater asceticism, or for the sake of 
security in troublous times, or even, as it might seem, 
from a predilection for a wild and romantic place of resi- 
dence, can be fitly described in these terms. The tufa 
rocks that flank the valley of Gueremeh in Cappadocia, 
in the neighbourhood of the city of Ceesareia, St. Basil’s 
own see, have been hollowed into innumerable chambers, 
which were once the abode of monks. The place is 
now deserted, and not a trace of its history remains; 
but the cells and sepulchral vaults of this Byzantine 
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Pompeii are still visible, and rock-hewn refectories, 
with benches and tables cut in the solid stone, and sub- 
terranean churches still bright with frescoes of sacred 
subjects. The largest convent in the Peloponnese, that 
of Megaspeleeon, occupies, as its name implies, a vast 
cavern, which was the original abode of the monks; 
now a lofty wall has been erected in front of its mouth, 
and resting partly on this, and partly on the rock behind, 
stand the picturesque wooden dwellings of its present 
occupants. Still more strange is the position of the 
monastery of Sumelas at the back of Trebizond, which 
is built in a cave in the very middle of a perpendicular 
face of cliff nearly a thousand feet in height, and is 
only accessible by a wooden staircase from the side. 
The buildings, which are crowded together within this 
natural hollow, date from the year 1360, when it was 
rebuilt and endowed by the Emperor Alexius Com- 
nenus III. of Trebizond. Most wonderful of all are the 
monasteries of Meteora in the north-west of Thessaly, 
which occupy the summits of a number of columnar 
masses of rock, and are reached either by ladders at- 
tached to the cliffs, or by a rope and net, with which 
these fishers of men draw up their visitors to their aérial 
abodes. One of these, that of St. Stephen, was founded 
by the Emperor Cantacuzene in the middle of the four- 
teenth century. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SEPARATION OF THE GREEK AND LATIN CHURCHES. 
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the two patriarchates—Papal claims of supremacy—Ignatius 
and Photius—Counter-excommunications of the two churches— 
Doctrinal differences—The #vlivgue clause—The question of 
azyma—Renewal of the strife by Michael Cerularius—The final 
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of Lyons —Council of Ferrara— Removed to F lorence—Repudiated 
by the Greeks. 


THE separation of the Hastern and Western Churches, 
which finally took place in the year 1054, was due to 
Farly the operation of influences which had been at 
one work for several centuries before. We have 
already seen (p. 33) how from very early times a 
tendency to divergence existed, arising from the tone 
of thought of the dominant races in the two, the more 
speculative Greeks being chiefly occupied with purely 
theological questions, while the more practical Roman 
mind devoted itself rather to subjects connected with 
the nature and destiny of man. In differences such as 
these there was nothing irreconcilable ; the members 
of both communions professed the same forms of belief, 
rested their faith on the same Divine Persons, were 
guided by the same standard of morals, and were 
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animated by the same hopes and fears; and they were 
bound by the first principles of their religion to 
maintain unity with one another. But in societies, as 
in individuals, inherent diversity of character is hable 
to be intensified by time, and thus counteracts the 
natural bonds of sympathy, and prevents the two sides 
from seeing one another's point of view. In this way it 
co-operates with, and aggravates the force of, other causes 
of disunion, which adverse circumstances may generate. 
Such causes there were in the present instance-——political, 
ecclesiastical, and theological ; and the nature of these 
it may be well for us to consider, before proceeding to 
narrate the history of the disruption. 

The office of bishop of Rome assumed to some 
extent a political character as early as the time of the 
Politics. «frst Christian emperors. By them this 
differences prelate was constituted a sort of secretary of 
state for Christian affairs, and was employed as a central 
authority for communicating with the bishops in the 
provinces, so that after a while he acted as minister 
of religion and public instruction. As the civil and 
military power of the Western Empire declined, the 
extent of this authority increased; and by the time 
when Italy was annexed to the Empire of the East in 
the reign of Justinian, the popes had become the 
political chiefs of Roman society. Nominally, indeed, 
they were subject to the exarch of Ravenna, as vice- 
gerent of the emperor at Constantinople, but in reality 
the inhabitants of Western Europe were more disposed 
to look to the spiritual potentate in the imperial city 
as representing the traditions of ancient Rome. The 
political rivalry that was thus engendered was sharpened 
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by the traditional jealousy of Rome and Constantinople, 
which had existed ever since the new capital had been 
erected on the shores of the Bosphorus. Then followed 
struggles for administrative superiority between the 
popes and the exarchs, culminating in the shameful 
maltreatment and banishment of Martin I. by the 
Emperor Constans (p. 89)—an event which the see of 
Rome could never forget. The attempt to enforce 
iconoclasm in Central Italy, as we have seen, was 
influential in causing the loss of that province to the 
Empire; and even after the Byzantine rule had ceased 
there, the controversy about images tended to keep 
alive the antagonism, because although that question 
was once and again settled in favour of the maintenance 
of images, yet many of the emperors, in whose persons 
the power of the East was embodied, were foremost in 
advocating their destruction. Indeed, from first to last, 
owing to the close connection of church and state in 
the Byzantine empire, the unpopularity of the latter in 
Western Europe was shared by the former. To this 
must be added the contempt for one another’s character 
which had arisen among the adherents of the two 
churches, for the Easterns had learnt to regard the 
people of the West as ignorant and barbarous, and were 
esteemed by them in turn as mendacious and unmanly, 

In ecclesiastical matters also the differences were of 
long standing. These related to questions of jurisdiction 
Heclesiasti- between the -two patriarchates. Up to the 
ences eighth century, the patriarchate of the West 
included a number of provinces on the eastern side of 
the Adriatic—Illyricum, Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece. 
But Leo the Isaurian, who probably foresaw that Italy 
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would ere long cease to form part of his dominions, and 
was unwilling that these important territories should 
owe spiritual allegiance to one who was not his subject, 
altered this arrangement, and transferred the jurisdic- 
tion over them to the patriarch of Constantinople. 
Against this measure the bishops of Rome did not fail 
to protest, and demands for their restoration were made 
up to the time of the final schism. A further ecclesi- 
astical question, which in part depended on this, was 
that of the supremacy over the Church of the Bulgarians. 
We have already noticed in connection with the conver- 
sion of that people (p. 143), how the prince Bogoris 
swayed to and fro in his inclinations between the two 
churches, and how he ultimately gave his allegiance to 
that of the East; but the controversy did not end there. 
According to the ancient territorial arrangement, the 
Danubian provinces were made subject to the arch- 
bishopric of Thessalonica, and that city was included 
within the Western patriarchate ; and on this ground 
Bulgaria was claimed by the Roman see, as falling 
within that area. The matter was several times pressed 
on the attention of the Greek Church, especially on the 
occasion of the council held at Constantinople in 879, 
but in vain. The eastern prelates replied evasively, 
saying that to determine the boundaries of dioceses was 
a matter which belonged to the sovereign. The emperor, 
for his part, had good reason for not yielding, for by so 
doing he would not only have admitted into a neigh- 
bouring country an agency which would soon have been 
employed for political purposes to his disadvantage, 
but would have justified the assamption on which the 
demand rested, viz., that the pope had a right to claim 
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the provinces which his predecessors had lost. Thus 
this point of difference also remained open, as a source 
of irritation between the two Churches. 

But behind these questions another of far greater 
magnitude was coming into view, that of the papal 
Papal = Supremacy. From being in the first instance 
supremacy the head of the Christian Church in the old 
imperial city, and afterwards patriarch of the West, and 
primus inter pares in relation to the other spiritual heads 
of Christendom, the bishop of Rome had gradually 
claimed, on the strength of his occupying the cathedra 
Petri, a position which approximated more and more to 
that of supremacy over the whole Church. This claim 
had never been admitted in the Hast, but the appeals 
which were made from Constantinople to his judgment 
and authority, both at the time of the iconoclastic 
controversy and subsequently, lent some countenance to 
its validity. But the great advance was made in the 
pontificate of Nicholas I. (858-867), who promulgated, 
or at least recognised, the False Decretals. This famous 
compilation, which is now universally acknowledged to be 
spurious, and can be shown to be the work of that period, 
contains, among other documents, letters and decrees 
of the early bishops of Rome, in which the organisation 
and discipline of the Church from the earliest time are 
set forth, and the whole system is shown to have de- 
pended on the supremacy of the popes. The newly dis- 
covered collection was recognised as genuine by Nicholas, 
and was accepted by the Western Church. The effect 
of this was at once to formulate all the claims which had 
before been vaguely asserted, and to give them the 
authority of unbroken tradition. The result to Christen- 
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dom at large was in the highest degree momentous. It 
was impossible for future popes to recede from them, 
and equally impossible for other churches, which valued 
their independence, to acknowledge them. The last 
attempt on the part of the Eastern Church to arrange 
a compromise in this matter was made by the emperor 
Basil II., a potentate who both by his conquests and 
the vigour of his administration might rightly claim to 
negotiate with others on equal terms. By him it was 
proposed (4.D. 1024) that the Eastern Church should re- 
cognise the honorary primacy of the Western patriarch, 
and that he in turn should acknowledge the internal 
independence of the Eastern Church. These terms 
were rejected, and from that moment it was clear that 
the separation of the two branches of Christendom was 
only a question of time. 

Already in the papacy of Nicholas I. a rupture had 
occurred in connection with the dispute between the 
Ignatiusana Z1Val patriarchs of Constantinople, Ignatius and 
Photius Photius. The former of these prelates, who 
was son of the emperor Michael I., and a man of high 
character and a devout opponent of iconoclasm, was ap- 
pointed, through the influence of Theodora, the restorer 
of images, in the reign of her son Mivhael the Drunkard. 
But the uncle of the emperor, the Cesar Bardas, who 
was a man of flagrantly immoral life, had divorced his 
own wife, and was living publicly with his son’s widow. 
For this incestuous connection Ignatius repelled him 
from the Communion. Fired with indignation at this 
insult, the Caesar determined to ruin both the patriarch 
and his patroness, the empress-mother, and with this 
view persuaded the emperor to free himself from the 
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trammels of his mother’s influence by forcing her to take 
monastic vows. To this step Ignatius would not con- 
sent, because it was forbidden by the laws of the Church 
that any should enter on the monastic life except of 
their own free will. In consequence of his resistance 
a charge of treasonable correspondence was invented 
against him, and when he refused to resign his office 
he was deposed (857). Photius, who was chosen to 
succeed him, was the most learned man of his age, and 
like his rival, unblemished in character and a supporter 
of images, but boundlessin ambition. He was a layman 
at the time of his appointment, but in six days he passed 
through the inferior orders which led up to the patriar- 
chate. Still, the party that remained faithful to Ignatius 
numbered many adherents, and therefore Photius thought 
it well to enlist the support of the bishop of Rome on 
his side. An embassy was therefore sent to inform 
Pope Nicholas that the late patriarch had voluntarily 
retired, and that Photius had been lawfully chosen, and 
had undertaken the office with great reluctance. In 
answer to this appeal the pope despatched two legates 
to Constantinople, and Ignatius was summoned to appear 
before a council at which they were present. He was 
condemned, but appealed to the popein person. On the 
return of the legates to Rome it was discovered that 
they had received bribes, and thereupon Nicholas, whose 
judgment, however imperious, was ever on the side of 
the oppressed, called together a synod of the Roman 
church, and refused his consent to the deposition of 
Ignatius. To this effect he wrote to the authorities 
of the Eastern church, calling upon them at the same 
time to concur in the decrees of the Apostolic see: but 
C. Hi, N 
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subsequently, having obtained full information as to the 
harsh treatment to which the deposed patriarch had been 
subjected, he excommunicated Photius, and commanded 
the restoration of Ignatius ‘ by the power committed to 
him by Christ through St. Peter.’ 

These denunciations produced no effect on the em- 
peror and the new patriarch, and a correspondence 
Counter-ex- between Michael and Nicholas, couched in 
cations Violent language, continued at intervals for 
several years. At last, in consequence of a renewed 
demand on the part of the pope that Ignatius and 
Photius should be sent to Rome for judgment, the latter 
prelate, whose ability and eloquence had obtained great 
influence for him, summoned a council at Constantinople 
in the year 867 to decree the counter-excommunication 
of the Western patriarch. Of the eight articles which 
were drawn up on this occasion for the incrimination of 
the church of Rome, all but two relate to trivial matters, 
such as the observance of Saturday as a fast, and the 
shaving of their beards by the clergy. The two impor- 
tant ones deal with the doctrine of the Procession of the 
Holy Spirit, and the enforced celibacy of the clergy. The 
condemnation of the Western Church on these grounds 
was voted, and a messenger was despatched to bear the 
defiance to Rome; but ere he reached his destination 
he was recalled, in consequence of a revolution in the 
palace at Constantinople. The author of this, Basil the 
Macedonian, the founder of the most important dynasty 
that ever occupied the throne of the Eastern empire, 
had for some time been associated in the government 
with the emperor Michael ; but at length, being fearful 
for his own safety, he resolved to put his colleague out 
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of the way, and assassinated him during one of his fits of 
drunkenness. It is said that in consequence of this crime 
Photius refused to admit him to the Communion; any- 
how, one of the first acts of Basil was to depose Photius. 
A council hostile to him was now assembled, and was 
attended by the legates of the new pope, Hadrian IT. 
(869). By this Ignatius was restored to his former 
dignity, while Photius was degraded, and his ordina- 
tions were declared void. So violent was the animosity 
displayed against him that he was dragged before the 
assembly by the emperor’s guard, and his condemnation 
was written in the sacramental wine. During the ten 
years which elapsed between his restoration and his 
death, Ignatius continued to enjoy his high position in 
peace, but for Photius other vicissitudes were in store. 
On the removal of his rival—so strangely did opinion 
sway to and fro at this time in the empire—the current 
of feeling set strongly in favour of the learned exile. 
He was recalled, and his reinstatement was ratified by 
a council (879). But with the death of Basil the Mace- 
donian (886) he again fell from power, for the successor 
of that emperor, Leo the Philosopher, ignominiously 
removed him, in order to confer the dignity on his 
brother Stephen. He passed the remainder of his life 
in honourable retirement, and by his death the chief 
obstacle in the way of reconcilement with the Roman 
charch was removed. It is consoling to learn, when 
reading of the unhappy rivalry of two men so superior 
to the ordinary run of Byzantine prelates, that they 
never shared the passions of their respective partisans, 

but retained a mutual regard for one another. 
We have now to consider the doctrinal questions 

n2 
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which were in dispute between the two churches. Far 
the most important of these was that relating to the 


The addition of the Filiogue clause to the Nicene 
“iio 
olnne. creed. In the first draft of that creed, as 


promulgated by the council of Nicza, the article re- 
lating to the Holy Spirit ran simply thus: ‘I believe 
in the Holy Ghost.’ But in the second general council, 
that of Constantinople, which condemned the heresy of 
Macedonius, it was thought advisable to state more 
explicitly the doctrine of the Church on this subject, 
and amongst other affirmations the clause was added, 
‘Who proceedeth from the Father.’ Again, at the 
next general council, at Ephesus, it was ordered that it 
should not be lawful to make any addition to the creed, 
as ratified by the council of Constantinople. The 
fathers of the Western church, however, generally 
taught that the Spirit proceeds from the Son as well 
as from the Father, while those of the Kast preferred to 
use the expression, ‘the Spirit of Christ, proceeding 
from the Father, and receiving of the Son,’ or ‘ proceed- 
ing from the Father through the Son.’ It was in the 
churches of Spain and France that the Filioque clause 
was first introduced into the creed and thus recited in 
the services, but the addition was not at once approved 
at Rome. Pope Leo III. early in the ninth century 
not only expressed his disapproval of this departure 
from the original form, but, in order to show his sense 
of the importance of adhering to the traditional practice, 
caused the creed of Constantinople to be engraved on 
silver plates, both in Greek and Latin, and thus to be 
publicly set forth in the church. The first pontiff who 
authorised the addition was Nicholas I., and against 
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this Photius protested, both during the lifetime of that 
pope and also in the time of John VIII., when it was 
condemned by the council held at Constantinople in 
879, which is called by the Greeks the eighth general 
council. It is clear from what we have already seen 
that Photius was prepared to seize on any point of 
disagreement in order to throw it in the teeth of his 
opponents, but in this matter the Eastern church had a 
real grievance to complain of. The Nicene creed was 
to them, what it was not to the Western church, 
their only creed, and the authority of the councils, by 
which its form and wording were determined, stood far 
higher in their estimation. To add to the one and to 
disregard the others was, at least in their judgment, 
the violation of a sacred compact. 

The other question, which, if not actually one of 
doctrine, had come to be regarded as such, was that 
The of the azyma, that is, the use of unfermented 
bi dale bread in the celebration of the Eucharist. 
As far as we can judge from the doubtful evidence on 
the subject, it seems probable that ordinary, that is, 
leavened bread, was generally used in the Church for 
this purpose until the seventh or eighth centuries, when 
unleayened bread began to be employed in the West, 
on the ground that it was used in the original institution 
of the Sacrament, which took place during the feast. of 
the Passover. In the Eastern church this change was 
neyer admitted. It seems strange that so insignificant 
a matter of observance should have been erected into a 
question of the first importance in the controversy be- 
tween the two communions, but the reason of this is 
not far to seek. The fact is that, whereas the weighty 
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matters of dispute—the doctrine of the Procession of 
the Holy Spirit and the papal claims to supremacy— 
required some knowledge and reflection in order rightly 
to understand their bearings, the use of leavened or 
unleavened bread was a matter within the range of all, 
and those who were on the look-out for a ground of 
antagonism found it here ready to hand. In the story 
of the conversion of the Russian Vladimir we are told 
that the Greek missionary who expounded to him the 
religious views of the Eastern church, when combating 
the claims of the emissaries of the Roman communion, 
remarked, ‘They celebrate the mass with unleavened 
bread, therefore they have not the true religion.’ Still 
even Photius, when raking together the most minute 
points of difference between him and his adversaries, 
did not introduce this one. It was reserved for a hot- 
headed partisan at a later period to bring it forward as 
a subject of public discussion. 

This was Michael Cerularius, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, with whose name the Great Schism will for ever 
Micha) bE associated. The circumstances which led up 
Cerulatius to that event are as follows. For a century and 
a half from the death of Photius the controversy slum- 
bered, though no advance was made towards an under- 
standing with respect to the points at issue. In Italy, 
and even at Rome, churches and monasteries were 
tolerated, in which the Greek rite was maintained, and 
similar freedom was allowed to the Latins resident in 
the Greek empire. But this tacit compact was broken 
in 1053 by the patriarch Michael, who in his passionate 
antagonism to everything Western, gave orders that all 
the churches in Constantinople, in which worship was 
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celebrated according to the Roman rite, should be closed. 
At the same time—aroused, perhaps, in some measure 
by the progress of the Normans in conquering Apulia, 
which tended to interfere with the jurisdiction still 
exercised by the Eastern church in that province—he 
joined with Leo, the archbishop of Achrida and metro- 
politan of Bulgaria, in addressing a letter to the bishop 
of Trani in southern Italy, containing a violent attack 
on the Latin church, in which the question of the azyma 
was put prominently forward. Directions were further 
given for circulating this missive among the Western 
clergy. It happened that at the time when the letter 
arrived at Trani, cardinal Humbert, a vigorous champion 
of ecclesiastical rights, was residing in that city, and 
he translated it into Latin, and communicated it to pope 
Leo IX. In answer, the pope addressed a remonstrance 
to the patriarch, in which, without entering into the 
specific charges that he had brought forward, he con- 
trasted the security of the Roman see in matters of doc- 
trine, arising from the guidance which was guaranteed 
to it through St. Peter, with the liability of the Eastern 
church to fall into error, and pointedly referred to the 
more Christian spirit manifested by his own communion 
in tolerating those from whose opinions they differed. 
Afterwards, at the commencement of 1054, in com- 
pliance with a request from the emperor Constantine 
Monomachus, who was anxious on political grounds to 
avoid a rupture, he sent three legates to Constantinople 
to arrange the terms of an agreement. ‘These were 
Frederick of Lorraine, chancellor of the Roman church, 
Peter, archbishop of Amalfi, and cardinal Humbert. 
The legates were welcomed by the emperor, but they 
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unwisely adopted a lofty tone towards the haughty 
patriarch, who thenceforward avoided all communi- 
Theana Cation with them, declaring that on a matter 
polite which so seriously affected the whole Eastern 
church he could take no steps without consulting the 
other patriarchs. Humbert now published an argumen- 
tative reply to Michael’s letter to the pope, in the form 
of a dialogue between two members of the Greek and 
Latin churches, in which the charges brought against 
his own communion were discussed seriatim, and es- 
pecially those relating to fasting on Saturday, and the 
use of unleavened bread in the Eucharist. A rejoinder 
to this appeared from the pen of a monk of the monas- 
tery of Studium, Nicetas Pectoratus, in which the en- 
forced celibacy of the Western clergy, on which Photius 
had before animadverted, was severely criticised. The 
cardinal retorted in intemperate language, and so entirely 
had the legates secured the support of Constantine, 
that Nicetas’ work was committed to the flames, and 
he was forced to recant what he had said against the 
Roman church. But the patriarch was immovable, and 
for the moment he occupied a stronger position than the 
emperor, who desired to conciliate him. At last the 
patience of the legates was exhausted, and on July 16, 
1054, they proceeded to the church of St. Sophia, and 
deposited on the altar, which was prepared for the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist, a document containing a fierce 
anathema, by which Michael Cerularius and his adherents 
were condemned. After their departure they were for a 
moment recalled, because the patriarch expressed a de- 
sire to confer with them ; but this Constantine would not 
permit, fearing some act of violence on the part of the 
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people. They then finally left Constantinople, and from 
that time to the present all communion has been broken 
off between the two great branches of Christendom. 
The breach thus made was greatly widened at the 
period of the Crusades. However serious may have 
Effect of the Deen the alienation between the East and 
crusades West at the time of their separation, it is clear 
that the Greeks were not regarded by the Latins as a 
mere heretical sect, for one of the primary objects with 
which the first crusade was undertaken was the deliver- 
ance of the Kastern empire from the attacks of the 
Mahometans. But the familiarity which arose from the 
presence of the crusaders on Greek soil ripened the 
seeds of mutual dislike and distrust. As long as 
negotiations between the two parties took place at a 
distance, the differences, however irreconcilable they 
might be in principle, did not necessarily bring them 
into open antagonism, whereas their more intimate 
acquaintance with one another produced personal and 
national ill-will. The people of the West now appeared 
more than ever barbarous and overbearing, and the 
court of Constantinople more than ever senile and 
designing. The crafty policy of Alexius Comnenus in 
transferring his allies with all speed into Asia, and de- 
clining to take the lead in the expedition, was almost 
justified by the necessity of delivering his subjects from 
these unwelcome visitors and avoiding further embar- 
rassments. But the iniquitous fourth crusade (1204) 
produced an ineradicable feeling of animosity in the 
minds of the Byzantine people. The memory of the 
barbarities of that time, when many Greeks died as 
martyrs at the stake for their religious convictions, 
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survives at the present day in various places bordering 
on the Aigean, in legends which relate that they were 
formerly destroyed by the pope of Rome. In the case 
of Mount Athos the story probably arose from the 
monasteries having been plundered by an agent of Car- 
dinal Benedict, not long after the Frankish occupation 
of Salonica at the time of that crusade. 

Still, the anxiety of the Eastern emperors to 
maintain their position by means of political support 
Attempts ap from Western Europe brought it to pass that 
sounion proposals for reunion were made on several 
occasions. Even while the Latins were occupying 
Constantinople, John Ducas Vatatzes, whose court 
was at Niceea, entered into communication through the 
patriarch Germanus with Pope Gregory IX. in the hope 
of recovering his lost dominions through his mediation. 
In the year 1233 the pope sent two Dominicans and two 
Franciscans as his envoys, and they were received with 
great honour, but in the discussion which ensued neither 
side would abate anything of their claims, and no agree- 
ment was arrived at. A nearer approach to outward 
reunion was reached some forty years later by the 
influence of Michael Palzeologus, who in the meanwhile 
had made himself master of Constantinople. Michael was 
aware that Charles of Anjou, whose daughter was married 
to the heir of Baldwin, the last of the Latin emperors 
of the East, was designing to invade his dominions, 
in order to assert the claims of his son-in-law. With 
the view of averting this catastrophe, he endeavoured 
to win the influence of the pope, Gregory X., in his 
favour, and the price which he undertook to pay for this 
was the submission of the Greek to the Roman church. 
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Gregory at this time was exerting himself to organise 
a crusade, and on this ground, as well as to re-establish 
the unity of Christendom, he was anxious to secure the 
good-will of the Greek emperor. He therefore pro- 
hibited Charles of Anjou from attacking the empire, 
A naar and summoned a council to meet at Lyons 
or Lyons in 1274, one of the purposes of which was 
to readmit the Eastern communion within the Catholic 
church, At this the Greek envoys presented themselves, 
and after repeating the Creed with the addition of the 
Filioque, they swore to conform to the faith of the Roman 
church, and to recognise the supremacy of the pope. But 
when this occurrence was reported in the Hast, it 
produced an outburst of indignation, and Michael found 
himself obliged to remove the patriarch Joseph, and to 
substitute for him John Beccus, an able and accomplished 
man who had already convinced himself of the justice 
of the claims of the Papal See. In order to silence 
opposition the emperor now proceeded to the most 
violent measures, and imprisonment, scourging, mutila- 
tion, and blinding were resorted to, as in the days of 
the iconoclastic controversy. Many of the Greeks emi- 
grated to Thessaly, which was in the power of the 
Wallachians, or to the empire of Trebizond, to avoid 
signing the hated articles of union. It is due to Beccus 
to say, that he did all that was in his power to mitigate 
these atrocities, on one occasion even refusing the Com- 
munion to the emperor until he agreed to spare one of 
his victims. During the rest of Michael’s reign the dis- 
content felt by his subjects constantly endangered his 
throne, and the concordat with Rome was ignored by 
his successor, Andronicus II. 
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The final attempt at reconciliation was made when 
the Greek empire was reduced to the direst straits, and 
its rulers were prepared to purchase the aid 
of Western Europe against the Ottomans by 
almost any sacrifice. In the year 1425, when John VI. 
ascended the throne, he found the Hastern Roman 
empire reduced to the city of Constantinople, a few 
neighbouring towns, Thessalonica, and a part of the 
Peloponnese. In this condition of weakness, the over- 
throw of the state was only a question of time, unless 
their deliverance was wrought by a strong combination 
of the Christian powers ; and this could only be brought 
about through the influence of the Roman pontiff. 
Accordingly application was made to Pope Eugenius 
IV., and by him the representatives of the Eastern 
church were invited to attend the council which was 
summoned to meet at Ferrara in 1438. The emperor 
himself and the Greek patriarch Joseph proceeded 
thither, and in their company, among other officers of 
church and state, were four men who were destined 
to make a mark in history—lIsidore of Russia and the 
learned Bessarion, both of whom were afterwards car- 
dinals of the Roman church, Gennadius, who became 
patriarch of Constantinople under Mahomet II., and the 
philosopher Gemistus Plethon, whose eloquent advocacy 
of the views of Plato during this visit to Italy, revived 
the study of that author in the West. ‘They were pro- 
vided with galleys by the Pope, and were conveyed to 
Venice, where a magnificent reception awaited them, 
and from thence, in the month of March, 1488, they 
proceeded to Ferrara. There is no need to dwell on the 
circumstance, which was of primary importance to the 


Council of 
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Western Church, that the rival council of Basle was 
sitting at the same time, nor on the advances which 
that council had made towards the Byzantine emperor ; 
the Greeks, however, found the assembly to which they 
had been summoned but thinly attended, and they were 
themselves exposed to numerous humiliations in their 
intercourse with the Pope and his subordinates. After 
a time the plague broke out in Ferrara, and this was 
made a pretext for transferring the scene of the council 
to Florence. 

The questions in dispute which were to be regarded 
as of vital importance had been determined on at Ferrara, 
Council of 22d were more fully discussed when the council 
Florence —_ reassembled. These were four—the Procession 
of the Holy Spirit, with the addition of the Filioque 
clause to the Creed; the use of unfermented bread ; 
purgatory, and the supremacy of the pope. They were 
debated at great length, and with much obstinacy, but 
ultimately on all of them, though one or two slight 
concessions were made to the Greeks, the views of the 
Latin church were approved. Among the representa- 
tives of the Eastern communion great differences of 
opinion prevailed ; and, notwithstanding the arguments 
of Isidore and Bessarion, who advocated throughout the 
cause of the union, it required no little urgency, amount- 
ing at times to threats on the part of the emperor, to 
compel the dissidents to conform to the decision of the 
majority. One of their number, Mark, the stout-hearted 
bishop of Ephesus, stood firm to the last. In return for 
these concessions, it was stipulated that the pope should 
supply vessels and men-at-arms for the defence of Con- 
stantinople, and should move the sovereigns of the West 
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to espouse the cause of the Greeks. Before the edict 
of the council was finally ratified, the patriarch Joseph 
died, and was buried in the baptistery at Florence, but 
it was subscribed by the pope, the emperor, and the 
other dignitaries, and was solemnly promulgated in the 
cathedral of that city (July 6, 1438). 

The emperor, however, on his return home, soon dis- 
covered that his pilgrimage to the West had been lost 
Repudiated labour. Pope Eugenius, indeed, provided him 
by the k 
Greeks with two galleys and a guard of three hundred 
men equipped at his own expense, but the hoped-for suc- 
cours from Western Europe did not arrive. His own sub- 
jects were completely alienated by the betrayal of their 
cherished faith; the clergy who favoured the union 
were regarded as traitors, and the churches where they 
ministered were deserted ; and the Zealots—as those now 
called themselves who were strictest in their religious 
observances and in the maintenance of the orthodox belief 
—exerted themselves in strenuous opposition. But the 
deluge was approaching, which was to involve them all 
in common ruin. John Palzologus himself did not 
survive to see the final catastrophe; but within fifteen 
years from the council of Florence Constantinople was 
captured by the Turks, and the empire of the Hast had 
ceased to exist. 
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Council at Constantinople (eighth general council of the 
Greeks). 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus emperor. 

Nicephorus Phocas emperor. 

John Zimisces emperor. 

Basil the Slayer of the Bulgarians emperor. 

Baptism of Vladimir. 

Conquest of Bulgarian kingdom of Achrida, 

Constantine Monomachus emperor. 

Overthrow of the Armenian kingdom. 

Separation of the Greek and Latin churches. 

Alexius Comnenus emperor, 

First Crusade. 

Fourth Crusade and capture of Constantinople. 

Michael Palzeologus recovers Constantinople. 

Council of Lyons. 

Andronicus IT. emperor. 

Cantacuzene emperor. 

Ottoman Turks cross into Europe. 

Bajazet defeated by Timour at Angora. 

John VI. emperor. 

Councils of Ferrara and Florence. 

Capture of Constantinople by the Ottomans, 
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ABULPHARAGIUS 


ABULPHARAGIUS, 75, 80 

Abyssinian Church, its Mono- 
physitism, 83; its conversion 
attempted by Rome, 83; its 
Jewish customs, 83 

Achrida (Ochrida), Bulgarian 
capital, 19, 144-146 

Acominatus (Michael), Arch- 
bishop of Athens, 45 

Agatho (pope), 90 

Alexius Comnenus, 23, 98, 185 

Almshouses, 68 

Anastatius (patriarch), 106 

Anatolius, writer of hymns, 128 

Andrew the Kalybite, 109 

Andrew of Crete, writer of 
canons, 129 

Andrewes, Bishop, use of the 
Eastern liturgies in his ‘ De- 
votions,’ 50 

Antioch, becomes a national 
centre, 72 

Apollinaris, of Alexandria, 81 

Arianism, its influence, 34 

Armenians, their conversion, 84; 
their Eutychianism, 85; their 
history, 85; their influence, 86 

Army, its iconoclast feeling, 
105 

Assemani, 91 

Athanasius (patriarch), his re- 
forms, 168 
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BULGARIAN 


Athos, Mount, 153, 155 foll. 

Augustine, Saint, hardly known 
in the Eastern Church, 33 

Azyma, question of, 181, 189 


BAGRATIDA, overthrow of their 
kingdom in Armenia, 22, 86 

Barlaam, 165 

Barsumas, 75 

Basil I. (emperor), the Mace- 
donian, 21, 143, 178; captures 
Tephrice, 96 

Basil II. (emperor), the ‘ Slayer 
of the Bulgarians,’ 19, 145, 
150, 176 

Basil, Saint, founder of ccenobite 
system, 158, 163, 169 

Basiliscus, 54 

Beccus (patriarch), 187 

Bishops, Eastern, their moral 
and social influence, 57 ; their 
judicial power, 58-60; dis- 
sociated from the people, 67 

Bogomilians, their views, 97, 98; 
their treatment by Alexius 
Comnenus, 98, 99 

Bogoris, 141-3 

Bohemia, conversion of, 139 

Bulgarian Church, 174; _ its 
patriarchate, 145; its in- 
dependence, 145, 146 
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BULGARIANS 


Bulgarians, their wars with the 
Empire, 18, 19 ; conversion of, 
140 foll.; overthrow of their 
kingdom, 145 

Byzantine Empire, its greatness, 
11, 12, 17; date of its com- 
mencement, 17; its history, 
17-28 


CALLIOPAS, 89 

Caloyer, 157 

Canons of odes, in hymn-writing, 
127 

Cantacuzene (emperor), 165, 166, 
170 

Caroline Books, 124 

Chalcedon, council of, its effects, 
79 

Chaldzean Church, 75 foll. 

Charitable institutions, 68 

Charles the Great, successor to 
Constantine VI., 13; his views 
on images, 124 

Cherson, 89, 135, 151 

Christians of St. Thomas, 78 

Church, description of a Byzan- 
tine, 48, 49 

Church and State, union of, 38, 
52; reasons for it, 55; in- 
fluence on the State, 56; on 
the Church, 57 

Clement of Alexandria, 102 

Clement of Ochrida, 143 

Clement of Rome, his remains, 

135, 152; statue of, 145 

Comneni, their dynasty, 23 

Constans, his Type, 88 

Constantine the Great, his con- 
version, 1; his administrative 
system, 2-6 

Constantine Pogonatus, summons 
the sixth cecumenical council, 
90; persecutes the Paulicians, 


Constantine Copronymus, trans- 
ports Paulicians into Thrace, 
96; his iconoclasm, 108-110 
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EASTERN 


Constantine VI., 111, 114, 117 

Constantine Monomachus, 183 

Constantine Palzeologus, 27 

Constantine, or Silvanus, founder 
of the Paulicians, 93 

Constantinople, its position, 7 ; 
its political importance, 8; its 
Greek inhabitants, 9 

Coptic Church, (see Egyptian) 

Cosmas, hymn-writer, 129 

Councils, General, their Eastern 
character, 34-36; importance 
attached to them by the 
Eastern Church, 36 

Crucifix, disallowed in the 
Eastern Church, 125 

Crucifixion, abolished in Con- 
stantine’s time, 56 

Crusades, how regarded in the 
Eastern Empire, 24; effect of 
on the Greeks, 185 

Cyprus, Maronites in, 91 

Cyril of Alexandria, 72 

Cyril, apostle of the Slavonians, 
133 foll. ; invents the Slavonic 
alphabet, 133; preaches tothe 
Khazars, 1384; converts the 
Moravians, 136 


DECRETALS, the False, 175 

Dendrites, 162 

Dionysius of Agrapha, his ‘Guide 
to Painting,’ 126 

Dioscorus, 72, 81 

Disarmament of the population, 
+ 


EASTER salutation, 63 

Hastern Church, its dignity, 29; 
the parent of theology, 30; its 
speculative tendencies, 33; its 
orthodoxy, 35; its stationary 
character, 37; its isolation, 
39; its austerity, 39, 40; its 
attitude towards the laity, 42, 
62, 67; its love of learning, 
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EASTERN 


44; its types of character, 45- 
47; its organisation, 47; its 
liturgies and vestments, 50, 
51 

Eastern Empire, circumstances 
of its foundation, 1 ; causes of 
its vitality, 6; sketch of its 
history, 12 foll. 

Edessa, seminary at, 75, 76 

Egypt, the native region of Mo- 
nophysitism, 72 

Egyptian (Coptic) Church, 81; 
its decline, 82 

Emblems, Christian, 102 

Emperor, ecclesiastical supre- 
macy of, 53-55 

Ephesus, council of, 72, 74 

Etchmiadzin, 86 

Ethiopian Church (see Abys- 
sinian) 

Eugenius IV. (pope), 188 

Eustathius, Archbishop of Thes- 
salonica, 44, 168 

Eutychian and Monophysite 
views, 79 

Exarchate, loss of, 20, 124, 173 


FAstTs, their number and 
severity, 40, 158 

Ferrara, council of (see Florence) 

Lilioque, the clause, 139, 180, 
187, 189 

Finlay, on the influence of the 
parochial clergy, 68; on the 
iconoclastic period, 123 

Florence, council of, 27, 189 

Formalism, causes of in the 
Eastern Church, 38, 39 

Frankfort, synod of, 124 


GALLERIES for women in 
churches, 50 

Gemistus Plethon, 188 

Germanus (patriarch), 105, 128 

Greek language, its influence on 
theology, 31, 32 


JOHN 


Greek race, degenerated from 
Alexander’s time, 64; revived 
by Christianity, 64; its relation 
to the other races, 71 

Gregory the Illuminator, con- 
verts the Armenians, 84 

Gregory II. (pope), 106 


HADRIAN I. (pope), 113 

Hadrian II. (pope), 138, 179 

Heraclius, his struggle with 
Persia, 15 ; his Monothelitism, 
87; his EZcthesis, 88 

Hermits, 160-163 

Hesychasts, 165 

Heterodoxy, how connected with 
nationality, 36, 71 

Hospitals, 68 

Humbert, Cardinal, 183, 184 

Hymnology of the LEastern 
Church, 126; history of the 
art, 127-129 


ICONOCLASTIC controversy, 100 
foll.; its connection with 
politics, 101; how regarded in 
Western Europe, 123, 124 

Iconostasis, the use of it not 
primitive, 41 

Ignatius (patriarch), 176-179 

Image-worship, growth of, 102, 
103; restored by Irene, 111; 
by Theodora, 121 

Irene, her support of image- 
worship, 111 foll.; her treat- 
ment of her son, 115 


JACOBITES, 79; their present 
state, 80 

Jacobus Baradeeus, 79 

Jews of the Dispersion, 29 

John VIII. (pope), 1389, 181 

John VI. (emperor), 188 foll. 

Jobn the Grammarian, 120- 
122 
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JOHN 


- John Damascene, defends 
images, 107; his sacred poetry, 
127, 129 

Joseph of the Studium, hymn- 
writer, 129 

Julian, his failure to revive pa- 
ganism, 2 

Justinian, character of his reign, 
14, 68; his edict De tribus 
capitulis, 54; his persecuting 
spirit, 74, 76, 79, 81 


KHAZARS, 134 
Kieff, 136, 148, 152, 153 


LAITY, position of the, 42 

Latin Empire of the East, 25 

Latin language unsuitable for 
theological distinctions, 32 

Learning, fostered by the Hast- 
ern Church, 44 

Leo the Isaurian, his reforms, 
17; his iconoclasm, 103 foil. ; 
his intolerance, 104 

Leo the Khazar, 111 

Leo the Armenian, 115; his 
death, 118, 119 

Leo IX. (pope), 183 

Liturgies of the Eastern Church, 
50 

Lyons, council of, 187 


MACEDONIAN Greeks, origin of, 
10; their character, 10 

Macedonian dynasty in Byzan- 
tine empire, 21, 22 

Mahomet II. gives judicial power 
to Greek bishops, 59 

Maronites, 90, 91 

Marriage of parochial clergy, 43 

Martin J. (pope), his treatment 
by Constans, 89 

Maximus, 88, 89 

Megaspeleon, monastery of, 
170 

Melchite, 74 
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NESTORIANS 


Meteora, monasteries of, 170 

Methodius (patriarch), 122 

Methodius, apostle of the Slavo- 
nians, 133, 138-140 

Mezrop, Saint, 85 

Michael Cerularius (patriarch). 
182-185 

Michael the Drunkard, 123, 142, 
147, 176 

Michael the Stammerer, 118- 
120, 124 

Michael Palzologus, regains 
Constantinople, 25; conforms 
to the Roman Church, 186 

Milman, Dean, on statues and 
pictures, 125 

Missions, of the Nestorians, 76 ; 
of the Eastern Church, 132 
foll. 

Monasteries, Greek, description 
of, 157; sites of, 169, 170 

Monastic system, 155  foll.; 
theory of it, 159 

Monks, persecution of by Con- 
stantine Copronymus, 109; by 
Leo the Armenian, 116; their 
mode of life, 157, 158 

Monophysites, in Syria, 79; in 
Keypt, 81 

Monothelite controversy, 87-90 

Moravia, conversion of, 136 foll. 

Music, Byzantine, 40 

Mystery, a characteristic of the 
Eastern Church, 41; perhaps 
traceable to the influence of 
the court, 42 


Naum, 145 

Neale, Dr., his translations of 
Greek hymns, 46, 127, 129 

Nestor, the historian, 148, 152 

Nestorianism, 74; takes refuge 
in Persia, 75 

Nestorians, their missions, 76; 
attacked by Timour, 77; by 
the Kurds, 77; their present 
state, 77, 78 
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NESTORIUS 


Nestorius, 72 

Nicza, first Council of, its East- 
ern character, 34; represented 
in frescoes, 37 ; second Council 
Of, 113 

Nicephorus (patriarch), 116 

Nicephorus Phocas, 21, 164 

Nicholas I. (pope), 138, 143, 175, 

76, 


OCHRIDA (see Achrida) 

Olga, conversion of, 148 

Organisation of the LEHastern 
Church, 47, 48 

Orphanages, 68 

Orphanotrophos, 69 

Orthodoxy, intensity of it in the 
Hastern Church, 36,65; a link 
between the emperors and the 
people, 55 ; took the place of 
nationality, 65; caused the 
fusion of the Slavonians with 
the Greeks, 66 ; festival of, 122 

Oskold and Dir, 146, 147 


PACHOMIUS, 162 

Painting, Byzantine, 39 

Paleologi, dynasty of, 26, 27 

Papacy, growth of its power, 
172, 175 

Paphnutius, opposes clerical 
celibacy, 43 

Parochial clergy, their connec- 
tion with the people, 67, 68 

Patriarch of Constantinople, how 
appointed, 47 ; his subordinate 
position, 61 

Patriarchates, the Eastern, 47, 
61, 173 

Paul (patriarch), 112 : 

Paulicians, their views, 92, 98 ; 
their persecutions, 95, 96 

Penitentiary founded by Jus- 
tinian and Theodora, 68 

Persecution of heretics, 73, 74, 
79, 94, 96 


SLAVONIC 


Pestilence in the Byzantine 
Empire, 20 

Philippopolis, headquarters ot 
the Paulicians, 96 

Photius, 143, 147, 176-179 

Pictures, Byzantine, 124, 126, 
156 

Popular character of the Eastern 
Church, 62 

Preaching, rare in the Eastern 
Church, 62 

Procession of the Holy Spirit, 
controversy on, 178, 180 

Provincial Churches regarded 
with suspicion, 73; their 
clergy liable to be accused of 
heresy, 73 


RABULAS, 75 

Rastislav, 137, 139 

Ravenna, captured by the Lom- 
bards, 21 

Romanus, hymn-writer, 128 

Rome, bishop of, his independent 
position, 60 

Russian Church, Greek character 
of, 153 

Russians, conversion of, 146, 152 


SAMUEL of Bulgaria, 145 

Sassanidze, encourage heretical 
sects, 75 

Semantron, 51 

Separation of the Hastern and 
Western Churches, 171 foll. 

Sergius (patriarch), supports 
Monothelite views, 87; com- 
poses hymns, 128 

Sergius, Paulician teacher, 95 

Siganfu, inscription of, 76 

Sketes, 161 

Slavery, modified by the influence 
of the Church, 69; how ex- 
tinguished, 70 

Slavs, their conversion, 132 foll. 

Slavonic alphabet, 133, 137 
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SLAVONIC 


Slavonic settlers introduced into 
Greece, 20, 66; assimilated by 
the Greeks, 66 

Statues, proscribed in the 
Eastern Church, 125 

Stephen, the hermit, 110 

Studium, monastery of, 117 

Stylites, 162 

Sumelas, monastery of, 170 

Suspicious character of the im- 
perial government, 73 

Syria, the native region of Nes- 
torianism, 72; adopts Mono- 
physite views, 79 

Syrians, influential in the early 
Armenian Church, 85 


TARASIUS, appointed patriarch, 
112 

Taxation in the Eastern Em- 
pire, 3, 67 

Tephrice, 96 

Theodora (empress), restores 
images, 121 

Theodore Graptos, 121 

Theodore Studita, his views on 
slavery, 69; on toleration, 117; 
his defence of images, 117; 
his hymns, 117, 129 

Theodosius the Great, established 
Christianity as the religion of 
the state, 12, 53; increased 
the judicial power of the 
bishops, 59 

Theology, how it arose as a 
science, 30 

Theophilus (emperor), 120 


ZIMISCES 


Thera, eruption of, 105 

Timour, defeats Bajazet, 27 ; 
nearly exterminates the Chal- 
dean Church, 77 

Tranquillity, Oriental love of, 
165 

Transfiguration, festival of, 156 ; 
light of, 165 

Tribute of Christian children to 
the Ottomans, 46 


VARANGIANS, 147 

Vestments of the lHastern 
Church, 51 

Vladimir, his conversion, 149- 
152 

Vulgar tongue, use of in ser- 
vices, 43, 138 


WESTERN CHURCH, practical 
character of its theology, 33 ; 
points of contrast with the 
Eastern, 33, 41, 45, 60, 62, 
103, 159, 171 foll. 

Western Empire, effect of its 
extinction, 13 

Women, exclusion of from 
Mount Athos, 157 


ZAGORA, 142 

Zealots, 190 

Zeno, his henaticon, 54, 81 

Zimisces, 22; transports Pau- 
licians into Thrace, 96; con- 
quers Bulgaria, 145 
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Authorised Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s.6d.| Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
| or 33. 6d. gilt edges. 


Macaulay’s Critical and Historical Essays :— 


| Student’s Edition. 1 vol.cr. 8vo.6s. | Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 
People’s Edition. 2 vols.cr. 8vo.8s. | Library Edition. 3 vols. @vo. 36s. 


Macaulay’s Speeches corrected by Himself. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Malmesbury’s (Earl of) Memoirs of an Ex-Minister. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
May’s Constitutional History of England, 1760-1870. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 188. 
| — Democracy in Europe. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
Merivale’s Fall of the Roman Republic. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

_- General History of Rome, B.c. 753-4.D. 476. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
| _ History of the Romans under the Hmpire. 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
| Nelson’s (Lord) Letters and Despatches. Edited by J. K. Laughton. 8vo. 16s. 
Pears’ The Fall of Constantinople. 8vo. 16s. 
Saintsbury’s Manchester: a Short History. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers—Oolet, Erasmus, & More. 8vo. 14s, 
Short’s History of the Church of England. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Smith’s Carthage and the Carthaginians. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Taylor’s Manual of the History of India. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Todd’s Parliamentary Government in Hngland (2 vols.) Vol. 1, 8vo. 24s. 
Vitzthum’s St. Petersburg and London, 1852-1864. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


| Walpole’s History of England, from 1815. 5 vols, 8vo. Vols. 1& 2, 1815-1832, 36s, 
Vol. 3, 1832-1841, 18s. Vols. 4 & 5, 184]-1858, 36s, 


| Wylie’s History of England under Henry IV. Vol. 1, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 


Armstrong’s (E. J.) Life and Letters. Edited by G. F. Armstrong. Fep. 8vo. 75.6d. 
Bacon’s Life and Letters, by Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo. £4. 4s. 
Bagehot’s Biographical Studies. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


Carlyle’s Life, by J. A. Froude. Vols. 1 & 2, 1795-1835, 8vo. 32s. 6 
1834-1881, 8vo. 32s. : ; pbb hy 


_ (Mrs.) Letters and Memorials. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
Doyle (Sir F. H.) Reminiscences and Opinions. 8vo. 16s. 


English Worthies. Edited by Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
Charles Darwin. By Grant Allen. | Steele. By Austin Dobson. 
Shaftesbury (The First Earl). By | Ben Jonson. By J. A. Symonds. 
H, D. Traill. George Canning. By Frank H. Hill. 
Admiral Blake. By David Hannay. | Claverhouse. By Mowbray Morris. 
Marlborough. By Geo. Saintsbury. | 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 


Fox (Charles James) The Early History of. By Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Bart. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Froude’s Cesar: aSketch. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Hamilton’s (Sir W.R.) Life, by Graves. Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. 15s. each. 

Havelock’s Life, by Marshman. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

Hobart Pacha’s Sketches from my Life. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Life and Letters. By his Nephew, Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 
Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 12s. Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Mendelssohn’s Letters. Translated by Lady Wallace. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 5s. each, 

Mill (James) Biography of, by Prof. Bain. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

— (John Stuart) Recollections of, by Prof. Bain. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
— Autobiography. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Miller’ 's (Max) Biographical Essays, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Pasteur (Louis) His Life and Labours, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare’s Life (Outlines of), by Halliwell-Phillipps. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Southey’s Correspondence with Caroline Bowles. 8vo. 14s. 

Stephen’s Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Wellington’s Life, by Gleig. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MENTAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, FINANCE, &c. 


Amos’s View of the Science of Jurisprudence. 8vo. 18s. 
— Primer of the English Constitution. Crown 8vo. 63. 
Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations by Whately. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
— Works, edited by Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo. 73s. 6d. 
Bagehot’s Economic Studies, edited by Hutton. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
— The Postulates of English Political Economy. Crown 8vo. 23. 6d, 


Bain’s aay Deductive and Inductive. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Par? I. Deduction, 4s, | Part II. Induction, 6s, 6d, 


— Mental and Moral Science. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
— The Senses and the Intellect. 8vo,. 15s, 

— The Emotions and the Will. 8vo. 15s, 

— - Practical Essays. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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Buckle’s (H. T.) Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 

Crump’s A Short Enquiry into the Formation of English Political Opinion. 
8vo. 73. 6d. 

Dowell’s A History of Taxation and Taxes in England, 4 vols. 8vo. 48s. 


Green’s (Thomas Hill) Works. (3 vols.) Vols. 1 & 2, Philosophical Works. 8vo. 
16s. each. 
Hume’s Essays, edited by Green & Grose. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


— Treatise of Human Nature, edited by Green & Grose. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 
Ladd’s Elements of Physiological Psychology. 8vo. 21s. 
Lang’s Custom and Myth : Studies of Harly Usage and Belief. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 
Leslie’s Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Lewes’s History of Philosophy. 2 vols, 8vo. 32s, 
Lubbock’s Origin of Civilisation. 8vo, 185, 
Macleod’s Principles of Economical Philosophy. In 2 vols. Vol. 1, 8vo. 15s. 

Vol. 2, Part I. 12s. 


— The Elements of Economics. (2 vols.) Vol. 1, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Vol. 2, 
Part I. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


= The Eiements of Banking. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
-- The Theory and Practice of Banking, Vol. 1, 8vo. 12s, Vol. 2, 14s. 
— Economics for Beginners. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
_ Lectures on Credit and Banking. 8vo. 5s. 
Mill’s (James) Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind. 2 vols.8vo. 28s, 
Mill (John Stuart) on Representative Government. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
_ _ on Liberty. Crown 8vo. 1s. 4d. 
_ — Examination of Hamilton’s Philosophy. 8vo. 16s. 
_ = Logic. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
_ —_ Principles of Political Economy. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. People’s 
Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo., 5s. 
_ — Subjection of Women, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
_— _ Utilitarianism. 8vo. 5s. 
— Three Essays on Religion, &c. 8vo. 5s. 
Mulhall’s oe, of Prices since 1850. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Miiller’s The Science of Thought. 8vo. 21s, 
Sandars’s Institutes of Justinian, with English Notes. 8vo. 18s, 
Seebohm’s English Village Community. 8vo, 16s. 
Sully’s Outlines of Psychology. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 
— Teacher’s Handbook of Psychology. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d, 
Swinburne’s Picture Logic. Post 8vo. 5s. 
homprona A System of Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
The Problem of Evil. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Thomson’ s Outline of Necessary Laws of Thought. Crown 8vo. 65. 


Twiss’s Law of Nations in Time of War. 8vo. 21s. 
in Time of Peace. 8vo. 15s, 

Webb's The Veil of Isis. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Whately: s Elements of Logic. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

— Rhetoric. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Wylie’ 8 Labour, Leisure, and Luxury. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Zeller’s History of Eclecticism in Greek Philosophy. Orown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Plato and the Older Academy. Crown 8vo. 18s, 
Pre-Socratic Schools. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 30s, 
Socrates and the Socratic Schools. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. Crown 8vo. 15s. 
Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
A. K. H. B., The Essays and Contributions of. Crown 8vo. 
Autumn Holiaays of a Coantry Parson. 3s. 6d. 
Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths. 3s. 6d. 
Common-Piace Philosopher in Town and Country. 3s. 6d. 
Critical Essays of a Country Parson. 3s. 6d, 
Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. 3s. 6d. 
Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. Three Series, 3s. 6d, each. 
Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities. 3s. 6d. 
Leisure Hours in Town. 3s. 6d, Lessons of Middle Age. 35. 6d. 
Our Homely Comedy ; and Tragedy. 3s. 6d. 
Our Little Life. Essays Consolatory and Domestic. Two Series. 3s. 6d. 
Present-day Thoughts. 3s. 6d. [each. 
Recreations of a Country Parson. Three Series. 3s. 6d. each, 
Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. 3s. 6d. 
Sunday Afternoons in the Parish Church of a University City. 3s. 6d. 
Armstrong’s (Ed. J.) Essays and Sketches. Fcp. 8vo, 5s. 
Arnold’s (Dr. Thomas) Miscellaneous Works. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Bagehot’s Literary Studies, edited by Hutton. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
Beaconsfield (Lord), The Wit and Wisdom of. Crown 8vo. ls. boards ; 1s. 6d. cl, 
Evans’s Bronze Implements of Great Britain. 8vo. 25s. 
Farrar’s Language and Languagés. Crown 8v«@, 6s. 
Froude’s Short Studies on Great Subjects. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s, 
Lang’s Letters to Dead Authors. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d, 
— Books and Bookmen. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Macanlay’s Miscellaneous Writings. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
_ Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches. Crown 8vo. 62. 
—_ Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches, Lays of Ancient Rome, &c, 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 
Writings, Selections from. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Miiller’s (Max) Lectures on the Science of Language. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16, 
— Lectures on India. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 
Proctor’ s Chance and Luck, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Smith (Sydney) The Wit and Wisdom of. Crown 8vo. 1s. boards ; 1, 6d. cloth, 


ASTRONOMY. 
Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy. Square crown 8vo, 12s. 
Proctor’s Larger Star Atlas. Folio, 15s. or Maps only, 12s. 6d. 
New Star Atlas. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Light Seience for Leisure Hours. 3 Series. Crown 8yo, 5s, each, 
The Moon. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Other Worlds than Ours. Crown 8vo. 5s, 
The Sun. Crown 8vo. 14s. 
Studies of Venus-Transits. 8vo. 5s. 
Orbs Around Us. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Universe of Stars. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Webb’s Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE ‘KNOWLEDGE’ LIBRARY. 
Edited by RicHarp A. Proctor. 
How to Play Whist. Crown 8vo. 5s. Pleasant Ways in Science. Or. 8vo. 6s, 


Home Whist. 16mo, ls, Star Primer. Crown 4to. 2s. 6d. 

The Borderland of Science. Cr. 8vo. 6s.; The Seasons Pictured. Demy 4to. 5s. 
Nature Studies. Orown 8vo. 6s. Strength and Happiness. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
Leisure Readings. Crown 8vo. 6s. Rough Ways made Smooth. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


The Stars in their Seasons. Imp. 8vo. 5s.| The Expanse of Heaven. Cr. 8vo. 5s, 
Myths and Marvels of Astronomy-.| Our Place among Infinities. Cr. 8vo. 5s, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 


Aischylus, The Eumenides of. Text, with Metrical English Translation, by 
J. F. Davies. 8vo. 7s. 


Aristophanes’ The Acharnians, translated by R. Y. Tyrrell. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Aristotle’s The Ethics, Text and Notes, by Sir Alex. Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


— The Nicomachean Ethics, translated by Williams, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


_ The Politics, Books I. III. IV. (VII.) with Translation, &c. by 
Bolland and Lang. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Becker’s Charicles and Gallus, by Metcalfe. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


Cicero’s Correspondence, Text and Notes, by R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. 1 & 2, 8vo. 
12s. each. 


Homer’s Iliad, Homometrically translated by Cayley. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


— Greek Text, with Verse Translation, by W. C. Green. Vol. 1, 


“Books I.-XII. Crown 'Bv0. 6s. 


Mahafty’s Classical Greek Literature. Crown 8vo. Vol. 1, The Poets, 7s. 6d. 
Vol. 2, The Prose Writers, 7s. 6d. 


Plato’s Parmenides, with Notes, &c. by J. Maguire. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Virgil’s Works, Latin Text, with Commentary, by Kennedy. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


—  Aueid, translated into English Verse, by Conington, Crown 8vo. 9s. 
= = — —_ = — by W.J. Thornhill. Cr. 8vo. 7s.6d. 


— Poems, _— — —  Proseby Conington. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
Witt’s Myths of Hellas, translated by F. M. Younghusband. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

— The Trojan War, — = Fep. 8vo. 2s, : 

— The Wanderings of Ulysses, _ Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, & GARDENING. 
Allen’s Flowers and their Pedigrees. Orown 8vo. Woodcuts, 5s. 
Decaisne and Le Maout’s General System of Botany. Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d, 
Dixon’s Rural Bird Life. Crown 8vo. Illustrations, 5s, 

Hartwig’s Aerial World, 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
—_ Polar World, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
_ Sea and its Living Wonders. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
—_ Subterranean World, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
—_ Tropical World, 8vo. 10s. 6a. 
Lindley’s Treasury of Botany. 2 vols. fop. 8vo. 12s, 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening. 8vo. 21s. 
_ _ Plants. 8vo. 42s, 
Rivers’s Orchard House. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
— Miniature Fruit Garden. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 
Stanley’s Familiar History of British Birds. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Wood’s Bible Animals. With 112 Vignettes. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
— Common British Insects. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
— Homes Without Hands, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Insects Abroad, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Horseand Man. 8vo. 14s. 
—  Insectsat Home. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
— Outof Doors. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
— Petland Revisited. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— Strange Dwellings, Crown 8vo. 5s. Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. 
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PRIZE AND PRESENTATION BOOKS. 

Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. 6 vols. square 8vo. 

Legends of the Madonna. 1 vol. 21s. 
Monastic Orders 1 vol. 21s. 
Saints and Martyrs. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 
Saviour. Completed by Lady Hastlake, 2 vols. 42s. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, illustrated by Scharf. Fep. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
The same, with /vry and the Armada, illustrated by Weguelin. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
New Testament (The) illustrated with Woodeuts after Paintings by the Early 


Masters. 4to. 21s. 


By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds (from ‘The 
Sea and its Living Wonders’). With 
75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Denizens of the Deep (from ‘The Sea 
and its Living Wonders’). With 117 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Dwellers in the Arctic Regions (from 
‘The Sea and its Living Wonders’). 
With 29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Winged Life in the Tropics (from ‘ The 
Tropical Worid’). With 55 LIllustra- 
tions. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 
gilt edges. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes (from ‘The 
Subterranean World’). With 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Wild Animals of the Tropics (from ‘ The 
Tropical World’). With 66 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth extra, 
gilt edges. 


By the Rev. J. G@. Wood. 

The Branch Builders (from ‘ Homes 
without Hands’). With 28 Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 
gilt edges. 

Wild Animals of the Bible (from ‘ Bible 
Animals’). With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vyo. 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible (from 
‘Bible Animals’), With 23 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Bird Life of the Bible (from ‘ Bible 
Animals’). With 32 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 

Wonderful Nests (from ‘Homes with- 
out Hands’), With 30 Illustrations. 
Crown 8yvo. 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 

Homes Under the Ground (from 
‘Homes without Hands’). With 
28 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 


CHEMISTRY ENGINEERING, & GENERAL SCIENCE. 


Arnott’s Elements of Physics or Natural Philosophy. 
Barrett’s English Glees and Part-Songs: 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


their Historical Development, 


Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam Engine, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Clerk’s The Gas Engine. 


Handbook of the Steam Engine. 
Receut Improyements in the Steam Engine. 
Buckton’s Our Dwellings, Healthy and Unhealthy. 

With Illustrations. 
Crookes’s Select Methods in Chemical Analysis. 
Culley’s Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. 


Fep. 8vo. 9s. 

Fep. 8yo., 6s. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
8vo, 248, 
8vo. 16s. 


Fairbairn’s Useful Information for Engineers, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


Mills and Millwork. 


Grove’s Correlation of Physical Forces, 


1 vol. 8vo. 25s, 
Ganot’s Elementary Treatise on Physics, by Atkinson. 
Natural Philosophy, by Atkinson. 


Large crown 8yo, 16s. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
8vo. 15s, 


Hanghton’s Six Lectures on Physical Geography. 8vo. 15s, 
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Helmholtz on the Sensations of Tone. Royal 8vo. 28s. 
Helmholtz’s Lectures on Scientific Subjects. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each, 


Hudson and Gosse’s The Rotifera or ‘Wheel Animalcules.’ With 30 Coloured 
Plates. 6 parts. 4to. 10s. 6d. each. Complete, 2 vols. 4to. £3. 10s. 


Hullah’s Lectures on the History of Modern Music. 8vo, 8s. 6d, 
— Transition Period of Musical History. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Jackson’s Aid to Engineering Solution. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

Jago’s Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 

Jeans’ Railway Problems, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Kolbe’s Short Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lloyd’s Treatise on Magnetism. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Macalister’s Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate Animals, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Macfarren’s Lectures on Harmony. 8vo. 12s, 

Miller’s Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 3 vols. 8vo. Part I. 
Chemical Physics, 16s. Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 24s, Part III. Organic 
Chemistry, price 31s. 6d. 

Mitchell’s Manual of Practical Assaying. S8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Noble’s Hours with a Three-inch Telescope. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Northcott’s Lathes and Turning. 8vo. 18s. 


Owen’s Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals. 
3 vols. 8vo. 73s. 6d. 


Piesse’s Art of Perfumery. Square crown 8vo, 21s. 
Richardson’s The Health of Nations; Works and Life of Edwin Chadwick, 0.B. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
— The Commonhealth ; a Series of Essays. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Schellen’s Spectrum Analysis. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Sennett’s Treatise on the Marine Steam Engine, 8vo. 21s. 
Smith’s Air and Rain. 8vo. 24s. 
Stoney’s The Theory of the Stresses on Girders, &c. Royal 8vo. 36s, 
Tilden’s Practical Chemistry. Fcp. 8vo. ls. 6d. 
Tyndall’s Faraday as a Discoverer. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
_ Floating Matter of the Air. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— Fragments of Science. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
—_ Heat a Mode of Motion. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
— Lectures on Light delivered in America. Orown 8vo. 5s. 
Lessons on Electricity. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
— Notes on Electrical. Phenomena, Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
= Notes of Lectures on Light. Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
—_ Sound, with Frontispiece and 203 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 9 vols. medium 8vo, £15. 2s. 6d, 
Wilson’s Manual of Health-Science. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS WORKS. 
Arnold’s (Rev. Dr. Thomas) Sermons. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
Boultbee’s Commentary on the 39 Articles. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Browne’s (Bishop) Exposition of the 39 Articles. 8vo. 16s. 


Bullinger’s Critical Lexicon and Concordance to the English and Greek New 
Testament. Royal 8vo. lds. 


Colenso on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Conder’s Handbook of the Bible. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Conybeare & Howson’s Life and Letters of St. Paul :— 


meee tiene with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 

Vo. 21s. 

Student’s Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Cox’s (Homersham) The First Century of Christianity. 8vo. 12s. 
Davidson’s Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 
Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

— Prophecy and History in relation to the Messiah. 8vo. 12s. 
Ellicott’s (Bishop) Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles. 8vo. Corinthians I. 16s, 

Galatians, 8s. 6d. Ephesians, 8s. 6d. Pastoral Epistles, 10s, 6d. Philippians, 

Colossians and Philemon, 10s. 6d. Thessalonians, 7s. 6d. 

— Lectures on the Life of our Lord. 8vo. 12s. 

Ewald’s Antiquities of Israel, translated by Solly. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
— History of Israel. translated by Carnenter & Smith. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. 
1 & 2, 24s. Vols. 3 & 4, 21s. Vol. 5, 18s. Vol. 6, 16s, Vol. 7, 21s. 
Vol. 8, 18s, 
Hobart’s Medical Language of St. Luke. 8vo. 16s, 
Hopkins’s Christ the Consoler. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Jukes’s New Man and the Eternal Life. Orown 8vo. 6s. 
— Second Death and the Restitution of all Things. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
— Types of Genesis. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— The Mystery of the Kingdom. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Lenormant’s New Translation of the Book of Genesis, Translated into English, 
8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Lyra Germanica: Hymns translated by Miss Winkworth. Fcp. 8vo. 5s, 
Macdonald’s (G.) Unspoken Sermons. Two Series, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, 
— The Miracles of our Lord. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
Manning’s Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Martineau’s Endeavours after the Christian Life. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 32mo. 1s. 6d. 

— Sermons, Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 
Monsell’s Spiritual Songs for Sundays and Holidays. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 18mo. 2s, 
Miiller’s (Max) Origin and Growth of Religion. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— — Science of Religion. Crown &vo, 73s. 6d. 
Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sud. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
_ The Tdea of a University Defined and Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s, 
_ Historical Sketches. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each, 
_— Discussions and Arguments on Various Subjects. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
_ An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


— Certain Difficulties Felt by Anglicans in Catholic Teaching Con- 
sidered. Vol. 1, crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. Vol. 2. crown 8vo. 5s, 6d. 


_ The Via Media of the Anglican Church, Illustrated in Lectures, &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each 
_- Essays, Critical and Historical. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
_ Essays on Biblical and on Ecclesiastical Miracles. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
_ An Essay in Aid of aGrammar of Assent. 7s. 6d. 
Overton’s Life in the English Church (1660-1714). 8vo. 14s. 
Supernatural Religion. Complete Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


Younghusband’s The Story of Our Lord told in Simple Language for Children, 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo: 2s. 6d. cloth plain ; 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges, 
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TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, &c. 
Baker’s Hight Years in Ceylon. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
— Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Brassey’s Sunshine and Storm in the East. Library Edition, 8vyo, 21s. Cabinet 
Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. 
_ Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam.’ Library Edition, 8vo. 21s. Cabinet Edition, 


crown 8vo. 7s. 8d. School Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. Populax Edition, 
4to. 6d. 


— In the Trades, the Tropics, and the ‘ Roaring Forties.’ Library Edition, 


8vo.21s. Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo. 17s. 6d. Popular Edition, 
4to. 6d, 


Froude’s Oceana ; or, England and her Colonies. Orown 8vo. 2s. boards ; 2s, 6d. 
cloth. 


Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Riley’s Athos; or, The Mountain of the Monks. 8vo. 21s. 


Three in Norway. By Two of Them, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards 
2s. 6d, cloth. 


WORKS OF FICTION. 


Beaconsfield’s (The Darl of) Novels and Tales. Hughenden Edition, with 2 
Portraits on Steel and 11 Vignettes on Wood. 11 vols. crown 8vo. £2. 2s. 
Cheap Edition, 11 vols. crown 8vo. 1s, each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth, 


Lothair. Contarini Fleming. 
Sybil. Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
Coningsby. The Young Duke, &c. 
Tancred. Vivian Grey. 
Venetia, Endymion, 


Henrietta Temple. | 
Brabourne’s (Lord) Friends and Foes from Fairyland. Orown 8vo. 6s. 


Caddy’s (Mrs.) Through the Fields with Linnzeus: a Chapter in Swedish History. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 


Gilkes’ Boys and Masters. Orown 8vyo. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. Rider) She: a History of Adventure. Orown 8vo. 6s. 
— — Allan Quatermain, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Harte (Bret) On the Frontier. Three Stories. 16mo. 1s, 

_ —  ByShore and Sedge. Three Stories. 16mo. is. 

-- — Inthe Carquinez Woods. Crown 8vo. 1s. boards 3; ls. 6d, cloth. 
Lyall’s (Edna) The Autobiography of a Slander. Fep. 1s. sewed. 
Meiville’s (Whyte) Novels. 8 vols. fep. 8vo. 1s, each, boards; 1s. 6d, each, cloth. 


Digby Grand. | Good for Nothing. 
General Bounce, | Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. | The Interpreter. 


The Gladiators. -The Queen’s Maries. 
Molesworth’s (Mrs.) Marrying and Giving in Marriage. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Novels by the Author of ‘ The Atelier du Lys’: 


The Atelier du Lys; or, An Art Student in the Reign of Terror, Orown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Mademoiselle Mori: a Tale of Modern Rome, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


In the Olden Time: a Tale of the Peasant War in Germany. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Hester’s Venture. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Oliphant’s (Mrs,) Madam. Crown 8vo. 1s. boards ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


_ — In Trust: the Story of a Lady and her Lover. Crown 8vo, 
1s. boards ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 
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——- (James) The Luck of the Darrells. Crown 8vo. ls. boards ; 1s. 6a. cloth. 
_ Thicker than Water. Crown 8vo. ls. boards ; ls. 6d. cloth, 


Reader’s Fairy Prince Follow-my-Lead. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
— The Ghost of Brankinshaw ; and other Tales. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Sewell’s (Miss) Stories and Tales. Crown 8vo. ls. each, boards; 1s. 6d. cloth ; 
2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Amy Herbert. Cleve Hall. A Glimpse of the World. 

The Earl’s Daughter. Katharine Ashton. 
Experience of Life, Laneton Parsonage. 
Gertrude. Ivors. Margaret Percival. Ursula. 


Stevenson’s (R.L.) The Dynamiter. Fep. 8vo. ls. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


_ — Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Fep. 8yo. ls, 
sewed ; ls. 6d. cloth. 


Sturgis’ Thraldom : a Story. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Trollope’s (Anthony) Novels. Fep. 8vo. 1s. each, boards: 1s. 6d. cloth. 
The Warden | Barchester Towers, 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Armstrong’s (Ed. J.) Poetical Works. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
7 (G. F.) Poetical Works :— 


Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic. Fep. King Saul. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

Svo. 6s. King David. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
Ugone: a Tragedy. Fep. 8vo. 6s. King Solomon. Fep. 8vv. 6s. 
A Garland from Greece. Fep. 8vo.9s. Stories of Wicklow. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 


Bowen’s Harrow Songs and other Verses. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d.; or printed on 
hand-made paper, 5s. 


Bowdler’s Family Shakespeare. Medium 8vo. 14s. 6 vols. fep. 8vo. 21s. 
Dante's Divine Comedy, translated by James Innes Minchin. Orown 8vo. 15s. 
Goethe's Faust, translated by Birds. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

— — translated by Webb. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

_ — edited by Selss. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Ingelow’s Poems. Vols. 1 and 2, fep. 8vo, 12s, 

— Lyrical and other Poems. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, plain; 3s. cloth, 

gilt edges. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, with Ivry and the Armada, Illustrated by 
Weguelin. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 

The same, Popular Edition. Illustrated by Scharf. Fep. 4to. 6d. swd., 1s. cloth. 
Nesbit’s Lays and Legends. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Reader’s Voices from Flowerland, a Birthday Book, 2s. 6d. cloth, 8s, 6d. roan. 
Southey’s Poetical Works. Medium 8vo. 14s. 
Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of Verses, Fcp. 8vo. 5s, 
Virgil’s Mneid, translated by Conington. Crown 8vo. 93. 

— Poems, translated into English Prose. Crown &vo, 9s. 


AGRICULTURE, HORSES, DOGS, AND CATTLE. 
Fitzwygram's Horsesand Stables. 8vo. 5s, 
Lloyd’s The Science of Agriculture. 8vo, 12s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopeedia of Agriculture. 21s. 
Steel’s Diseases of the Ox, a Manual of Bovine Pathology. 8vo. 15s. 
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Stonehenge’s Dog in Health and Disease. Square crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
_ Greyhound, Square crown 8vo, 15s. 


Taylor’s Agricultural Note Book. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Ville on Artificial Manures, by Crookes. 8vo, 21s, 
Youatt’s Work on the Dog. 8vo. 6s. 

_ — — — Horse. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


The Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes. Edited by the Duke of Beaufort 
and A, H.T. Watson. With numerous Illustrations. Or. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 
Hunting, by the Duke of Beaufort, «ec. 
Fishing, by H. Cholmondeley-Pennell, &c. 2 vols. 
Racing, by the Earl of Suffolk, &c. 
Shooting, by Lord Walsingham, &c. 2 vols. 
Cycling. By Viscount Bury. 
*4* Other Volumes in preparation. 
Campbell-Walker’s Correct Card, or How to Play at Whist. Fop. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
Ford’s Theory and Practice of Archery, revised by W. Butt. 8vo. 14s, 
Francis’s Treatise on Fishing in all its Branches, Post 8vo. 15s. 
Longman’s Chess Openings. Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
Pease’s The Cleveland Hounds as a Trencher-Fed Pack. Royal 8yvo. 18s. 
Pole’s Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of Whist. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Proctor’s How to Play Whist. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Ronalds’s Fly-Fisher’s Entomology. 8vo. 14s. 
Verney’s Chess Eccentricities. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Wilcocks’s Sea-Fisherman. Post 8vo. 6s. 


ENCYCLOPA-DIAS, DICTIONARIES, AND BOOKS OF 
REFERENCE, 

Acton’s Modern Cookery for Private Families. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Ayre’s Treasury of Bible Knowledge. Fep. 8vo. 6s, 
Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art, 3 vols. medium 8vo, 63s, 
Cabinet Lawyer (The), a Popular Digest of the Laws of England. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 
Cates’s Dictionary of General Biography. Medium 8vo, 283, 
Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Architecture. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 
Keith Johnston’s Dictionary of Geography, or General Gazetteer. 8vo. 42s, 
M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation, 8vo. 63s. 
Maunder’s Biographical Treasury. Fcp. 8vo. 6s, 

= Historical Treasury. Fep. 8vo. 63. 

— Scientific and Literary Treasury. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

a Treasury of Bible Knowledge, edited by Ayre. Fop. 8vo. 6s, 

= Treasury of Botany, edited by Lindley & Moore. Two Parts, 12s, 

— Treasury of Geography. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

— Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

— Treasury of Natural History. Fep 8vo. 6s. 
Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine. Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d., or in 2 vols. 348, 
Reeve’s Cookery and Housekeeping. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Rich’s Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Willich’s Popular Tables, by Marriott. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. , 
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TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Abney’s Treatise on Photography. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Anderson’s Strength of Materials. 3s. 6d. 
Armstrong’s Organic Chemistry. 3s. 6d. 
Ball’s Elements of Astronomy. 6s. 
Barry’s Railway Appliances. 3s. 6d. 
Bauerman’s Systematic Mineralogy. 6s. 
-- Descriptive Mineralogy. 6s. 
Bloxam and Huntington’s Metals. 5s. 
Glazebrook’s Physical Optics. 6s. 
Glazebrook and Shaw’s Practical Physics. 6s. 
Gore’s Art of Electro-Metallurgy. 6s. 
Griffin’s Algebra and Trigonometry. 3s. 6d. Notes and Solutions, 3s. 6d. 
Holmes’s The Steam Engine. 6s. 
Jenkin’s Electricity and Magnetism. 3s. 6d. 
Maxwell’s Theory of Heat. 3s. 6d. 
Merrifield’s Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration. 3s.6d. Key, 3s. 6d. 
Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry. 3s. 6d. 
Preece and Sivewright’s Telegraphy. 5s. 
Rutley’s Study of Rocks, a Text-Book of Petrology. 4s. 6d. 
Shelley’s Workshop Appliances. 4s. 6d. 
Thomé’s Structural and Physiological Botany. 6s, 
Thorpe’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis. 4s. 6d. 
Thorpe and Muir’s Qualitative Analysis. 3s, 6d. 
Tilden’s Chemical Philosophy. 3s. 6d. With Answers to Problems, 4s, 6d. 
Unwin’s Elements of Machine Design, 6s. 
Watson’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 3s, 6d. 


THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 

Bloomfield’s College and School Greek Testament. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
Bolland & Lang’s Politics of Aristotle. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Collis’s Chief Tenses of the Greek Irregular Verbs. 8vo. 1s. 

— Pontes Greci, Stepping-Stone to Greek Grammar, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

— Praxis Greca, Etymology. 12mo. 2s. 6d, 

— Greek Verse-Book, Praxis Iambica. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Farrar’s Brief Greek Syntax and Accidence. 12mo. 4s. 6d, 

_— Greek Grammar Rules for Harrow School. 12mo, ls. 6d. 
Geare’s Notes on Thucydides. BookI. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Hewitt’s Greek Examination-Papers. 12mo. ls. 6d. 
Isbister’s Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books I, to III. with Notes. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Jerram’s Graecé Reddenda, Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
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Kennedy’s Greek Grammar. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Liddell & Scott’s English-Greek Lexicon. “4to. 36s. ; Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Mahaftfy’s Classical Greek Literature. Crown 8vo. Poets, 7s.6d. Prose Writers, 
7s. 6a. 
Morris’s Greek Lessons. Square 18mo. Part I. 2s. 6d. ; Part II. 1s, 
Parry’s Elementary Greek Grammar. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Plato’s Republic, Book I. Greek Text, English Notes by Hardy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
Sheppard and Evans’s Notes on Thucydides. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Thucydides, Book IV. with Notes by Barton and Chavasse. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Valpy’s Greek Delectus, improved by White. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d, 
White’s Xenophon’s Expedition of Cyrus, with English Notes. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Wilkins’s Manual of Greek Prose Composition. Orown 8vo. 5s. Key, 5s. 
_ Exercises in Greek Prose Composition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 
— New Greek Delectus. Orown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 
—_ Progressive Greek Delectus. 12mo. 4s. Key, 2s. 6d. 
_ Progressive Greek Anthology. 12mo. 5s, 
— Scriptores Attici, Excerpts with English Notes. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— Speeches from Thucydides translated. Post Svo. 6s. 
Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon, 4to. 21s.; Square 12mo. 835. 6d. 


THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 


Bradley’s Latin Prose Exercises. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Key, 5s. 
_— Continuous Lessons in Latin Prose. 12mo. 5s. Key, 5s. 6d. 
— Cornelius Nepos, improved by White. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
— Eutropius, improved by White. 12mo. 2s. 6d, 
— Ovid’s Metamorphoses, improved by White, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
—_ Select Fables of Phedrus, improved by White. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Collis’s Ohief Tenses of Latin Irregular Verbs. 8vo. 1s, 
— Pontes Latini, Stepping-Stone to Latin Grammar. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Hewitt’s Latin Examination-Papers. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Isbister’s Ceesar, Books I.-VII. 12mo. 4s.3; or with Reading Lessons, 4s. 6d, 
— Cesar’s Commentaries, Books L.-V. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
_ First Book of Ceesar’s Gallic War. 12mo, ls. 6d. 
Jerram’s Latiné Reddenda. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Kennedy’s Child’s Latin Primer, or First Latin Lessons. 12mo. 28, 
-- Child’s Latin Accidence. 12mo. 1s, 
_— Elementary Latin Grammar. 12mo. 35. 6d. 
— Elementary Latin Reading Book, or Tirocinium Latinum. 12mo. 2s. 
— Latin Prose, Palestra Stili Latini. 12mo. 6s, 
— Latin Vocabulary. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
— Subsidia Primaria, Exercise Books to the Public School Latin Primer, 
I. Accidence and Simple Construction, 2s. 6d. IT. Syntax, 3s. 6d. 
— Key to the Exercises in Subsidia Primaria, Parts I. and“II. price 5s, 
_ Subsidia Primaria, III. the Latin Compound Sentence. 12mo. ls. 
— Ourriculum Stili Latini. 12mo. 4s. 6d, Key, 7s, 6d. 
- Palestra Latina, or Second Latin Reading Book. 12mo. 5s. 
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Millington’s Latin Prose Composition, 
Selections from Latin Prose, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. The Accidence separately, 1s. 
Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 
Parry’s Origines Romane, from Livy, with English Notes. 
12mo, 2s. 6d, 

Grammar, by Rev. Dr. Kennedy. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Prendergast’s Mastery Series, Manual of Latin. 
Rapier’s Introduction to Composition of Latin Verse. 
Sheppard and Turner’s Aids to Classical Study. 


Moody’s Eton Latin Grammar. 
Morris’s Elementa Latina. 


The Public School Latin Primer. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 


12mo. 2s. 6d. 
12mo., 3s.6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 


12mo. 5s. Key, 6s. 


Valpy’s Latin Delectus, improved by White. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. 
Virgil’s Hneid, translated into English Verse by Conington. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


Separately { 


Works, edited by Kennedy. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

translated into English Prose by Conington. Orown 8vo. 9s. 
Walford’s Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse. 
White and Riddle’s Large Latin-English Dictionary. 
White’s Concise Latin-Eng. Dictionary for University Students. 
Junior Students’ Eng.-Lat. & Lat.-Eng. Dictionary. Square 12mo. 5s, 


The Latin-English Dictionary, price 3s, 
The English-Latin Dictionary, price 3s, 


12mo., 2s.6d. Key, 5s. 
1 vol. 4to. 21s, 
Royal 8vo. 12s. 


Yonge’s Latin Gradus, Post 8vo. 9s.; or with Appendix, 12s. 


WHITE’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GREEK TEXTS. 


Zisop (Fables) & Paleephatus (Myths). 
32mo. Ils. 

Euripides, Hecuba. 2s. 

Homer, Iliad, Book I. 1s, 

Odyssey, Book I. 1s. 

Lucian, Select Dialogues. Is. 

Xenophon, Anabasis, Books I. III. IV. 
V. & VI. 1s, 6d. each ; Book II. 1s. ; 
Book VII. 2s. 


The Four Gospels in Greek, with Greek-English Lexicon. 


White, D.D. Oxon. 


| Xenophon, Book I. without Vocabu- 

lary. 3d. 

St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s Gospels. 
2s. 6d. each. 

St. Mark’s and St. John’s Gospels, 
1s. 6d. each, 

The Acts of the Apostles. 2s. 6d. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 1s. 6d. 


Edited by John T, 
Square 32mo. price 5s, 


WHITE’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL LATIN TEXTS, 


Cesar. Gallic War, Books I. & II.-V. 
& VI. 1s. each. Book I, without 
Vocabulary, 3d. 

Cesar, Gallic War, Books III, & IV. 
9d. each, 

Cesar, Gallic War, Book VII. 1s. 6d. 

Cicero, Cato Major (Old Age), 1s. 6d. 

Cicero, Lelius (Friendship). 1s. 6d. 

Eutropius, Roman History, Books I. 
& Il. 1s. Books 11. & IV. 1s, 

Horace,Odes, Books I. II. & IV. 1s. each. 

Horace, Odes, Book III. 1s. 6d. 

Horace, Epodes and Carmen Seculare. 
1s.: 


Nepos, Miltiades, Simon, Pausanias, 
Aristides. 9d, 

Ovid. Selections from Epistles and 
Fasti. 1s. 

Ovid, Select Myths from Metamor- 
phoses. 9d. 

Pheedrus, Select Easy Fables, 

Pheedrus, Fables, Books I, & II, 1s, 

Sallust, Bellum Catilinarium. 1s. 6d. 

Virgil, Georgics, Book IV. 1s, 

Virgil, Aneid, Books I. to VI. 1s. each, 
Book I. without Vocabulary, 3d. 

Virgil, Aineid, Books VII. VIII. X. 
XI. XU. 1s. 6d. each, 
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THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Albités’s How to Speak French. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

_— Instantaneous French Exercises. Fep. 2s. Key, 2s. 

Cassal’s French Genders, Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

Oassal & Karcher’s Graduated French Translation Book. Part I. 3s. 6d. 
Part II, 5s. Key to Part I. by Pfofessor Cassal, price 5s. 

Contanseau’s Practical French and English Dictionary. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—_ Pocket French and English Dictionary. Square 18mo. ls. 6d. 

_ Premiéres Lectures. 12mo. 2s. 6d. | 
— First Step in French. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Key, 3s. 

— French Accidence, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

— — Grammar. 12mo. 4s. Key, 3s. 

Contanseau's Middle-Class French Course. Fep, 8vo, :— | 
Accidence, 8d. | French Translation-Book, 8d. 
Syntax, 8d. Easy French Delectus, 8d, | 
French Conversation-Book, 8d. First French Reader, 84. | 


First French Exercise-Book, 8d. Second French Reader, 8d. 
Second French Exercise-Book, 8d. French and English Dialogues, 8d. 


Contanseau’s Guide to French Translation, 12mo. 3s. 6d. Key 3s. 6d. | 

— Prosateurs et Poétes Francais. 12mo. 5s. 

— Précis de la Littérature Francaise. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

— Abrégé de l’Histoire de France. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Féval’s Chouans et Bleus, with Notes by C. Sankey, M.A. Fop. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
Jerram’s Sentences for Translation into French. Cr. 8vo. ls. Key, 2s. 6d. 
Prendergast’s Mastery Series, French. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Souvestre’s Philosophe sous les Toits, by Stigvenard. Square 18mo. ls. 6d. 
Stepping-Stone to French Pronunciation. 18mo. 1s, 
Stiévenard’s Lectures Frangaises from Modern Authors, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

= Rules and Exercises on the French Language, 12mo. 3s, 6d. 

Tarver’s Hton French Grammar. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, 


Blackley’s Practical German and English Dictionary. Post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
Buchheim’s German Poetry, for Repetition. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
Collis’s Card of German Irregular Verbs. 8vo. 2s. 
Fischer-Fischart’s Elementary German Grammar. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Just’s German Grammar. 12mo. ls. 6d. 

— German Reading Book. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 
Longman’s Pocket German and English Dictionary. Square 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
Naftel’s Elementary German Course for Public Schools. Fep. 8vo, 


German Accidence. 9d, German Prose Composition Book. 9d. 
German Syntax. 9d. First German Reader. 9d, 

First German Exercise-Book. 9d. Second German Reader, 9d, 

Second German Exercise-Book. 9d. 


Prendergast’s Mastery Series, German. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Quick’s Essentials of German. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Selss’s School Edition of Goethe’s Faust. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
— Outline of German Literature. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

Wirth’s German Chit-Chat. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
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Spottiswoode d: Co, Printers, New-street Square, London, 
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